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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Rookwood ; a Romance. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1834. Bentley. 
CHANGE is one of the most agreeable necessities 
of nature. Every thing changes. To set out 


the first volume, “‘ a midnight watching in the 
place of death,” is powerfully worked up—the 
dim atmosphere—the damp and chill of the 
charnel-house—is flung around the scene. We 
recommend all lovers of a November night’s 
excitement of fear to begin these volumes alone, 


with a superb image, on the French coiffeur’s| and of an evening. Mixed with these shadowy 


plan, who would submit the stability of the curls 
which ornamented his perukes to no meaner 
test than ‘* plunge them in the ocean,”’—so, to 
begin on a grand scale, in process of time oceans 
become continents, and continents oceans. Or, 
instead of appealing to the higher flights of our 
readers’ fancy, we should prefer interesting their 
domestic sympathies,—yet even there the pro. 
priety of change is obvious; who ever orders 
the same dinner every day? Change being thus 
admitted to be a sort of necessary law both in 
the moral and physical world, it is an offence 
ofno small enormity to neglect attending to this 
wise ordination. Yet a certain class of indivi- 
duals there are who have greatly sinned against 
this rule—a fault especially to be deprecated in 
an age like the present, which may be charac- 
terised as the age of change. We allude to our 
late class of novel writers, hundreds of whose 
volumes now crowd the circulating library, with 
offspring bearing a most remarkable family 
resemblance. Scene, London—time, 1833— 
dramatis persone, the peerage —argument, 
marriage. Such has been the late supply in the 
ndvel department. With a feeling of gratitude, 
as well as of relief, did we open these volumes 
and find that they were not cast in the usual 
mould. We were indeed weary of our regular 
London-built houses, with the usual allotment 
of front and back parlour, ditto drawing-rooms, 
ditto bed-rooms, triad garrets; and rejeice not 
alittle (to continue our simile) at finding our- 
selves in a large old country house, with cor- 
ridors, ante-chambers, gable-ends, ivied walls, 
ghosts, and traditions. Rookwood is the name 
of one of those fine old places peculiar to Eng- 
land, with its fine old hall, its vast deer-park, 
and the many legends belonging to the race. 
Those connected with the family to whom the 
place gives its name are of the darkest order. 
Fated to crime from their birth, every Rook- 
wood is destined to destroy the one bound to 
him by the nearest and dearest of ties. Every 
Rookwood murders his wife. That fatality is 
one of the most powerful engines that the poet 
can employ, is shewn both in the Grecian and 
ndramas. ‘¢ Themystical predominance” 
of a fate darkly foreshown, but rendered even 
more inevitable by that knowledge, is of an in- 
terest awakening the imagination to its utmost. 
But the supernatural is difficult to manage, and 
a writer is apt to aid the terrible with the hor- 
ible. There is something too much of this in 
the pages before us. They have too many mur- 
ders, skeletons, and omens, and the repetition 
weakens the effect. It is rather in the taste of 
the French school (to which, it is well known, 
our critical opinions are opposed), where ex- 
aggeration is carried to its last excess of deaths’ 
and cross-bones. Still, there are some 
fearful and striking scenes. The opening of 


superstitions is interest of a more stirring order. 
One of the most important heroes in the work 
is a no less personage than the celebrated Dick 
Turpin, whose fortunes’ are most ingeniously 
interwoven with those of the haughty and fated 
Rookwoods. There is a good housebreaking 
scene, and some lively sketches of celebrated 
highwaymen, which also leads to the introduc- 
tion of some capital ballads—but commend us 
to the ride to York. We do not hesitate to 
pronounce it one of the boldest, most original, 
and effective sketches that we know in any 
modern novel. The extraordinary ride from 
London to York, which Turpin actually ac- 
complished within the four-and-twenty hours, 
is given with a reality and vividness of detail 
which carries us completely along with it. The 
reader who is not hurried on almost as out of 
breath as the bolder rider and his peerless mare, 
has never known the pleasure of a fiery gallop, 
and hardly deserves to knowit. We have only 
one fault to find with this masterly description, 
that it is too long to be transferred to our own 
columns. The least we can do is to give an idea 
of the enjoyment :— 

“ Weare going at the rate of twenty knots 
an hour—sailing before the wind; and you 
must either keep pace with us, or drop astern. 
Reader, Bess is now in her speed, and Dick 
happy. Happy !—he is enraptured—maddened 
—furious—intoxicated as with wine. Pshaw! 
wine could never throw him into such a burn- 
ing delirium. Its choicest juices have no in- 
spiration like this. Its fumes are slow and 
heady. This is ethereal—transporting. His 
blood spins through his veins—winds round his 
heart—mounts to his brain. Away—away ! 
He is wild with joy. Hall, cot, tree, tower, 
glade, mead, waste, or woodland, are seen, are 
passed, are left behind, and vanish as in a dream. 
Motion is scarce perceptible. The horse and 
her rider are driven forward, as it were, by self- 
accelerated speed. A hamlet is visible in the 
moonlight. It is scarce discovered ere the flints 
sparkle beneath the mare’s hoofs. A moment’s 
clatter upon the stones, and it is left behind. 
Again, it is the silent, smiling country. Now 
they are buried in the darkness of woods—now 
sweeping along on the wide plain—now clear- 
ing the unopened toll-bar—now trampling over 
the hollow-sounding bridge, their shadows mo- 
mently reflected in the placid mirror of the 
stream—now scaling the hill-side a little more 
slowly—now plunging, like thehorses of Phebus 
into the sea, down its precipitous sides. The 
limits of two shires are already past. They are 
within the confines of a third. They have en- 
tered the merry county of Huntingdon—they 
have surmounted the gentle hill that slips into 
Godmanchester. They are by the banks of the 








rapid Ouse—the bridge is past, and, as Turpin 








rode through the deserted streets of Hunting- 
don, he heard the eleventh hour given from the 
iron tongue of Saint Mary’s spire. In four 
hours (it was about seven when he had started) 
Dick had accomplished full sixty miles! A 
few reeling topers in the streets saw the horse. 
man flit past, and one or two windows were 
thrown open; but peeping Tom of Coventry 
would have had small chance of beholding the 
unveiled beauties of Queen Godiva, had she 
ridden at the rate of Dick Turpin. He was 
gone, like a meteor, almost as soon as he ap- 
peared. Huntingdon is left behind, and he is 
once more surrounded by dew-gemmed hedges 
and silent slumbering trees ; broad meadows or 
pasture land, with drowsy cattle, or low bleat- 
ing sheep, lie on either side; but what to Tur. 
pin, at that moment, is nature, animate or in- 
animate? He thinks only of his mare—his 
future fame. None are by to see him ride—no 
stimulating plaudits ring in his ears—no thou. 
sand hands are clapping—no thousand voices 
huzzaing—no handkerchiefs are waved—no 
necks strained—no bright eyes rain down their 
influence upon him—no eagle orbs watch his 
motions—no bells are rung—uno cup awaits his 
achievement—no sweepstakes—no plate. But 
it will be renown—everlasting renown : it will 
be fame, which will not die with him—which 
will keep his reputation, albiet a tarnished one, 
still in the mouths of men. nd bd 

‘“* He trembled with excitement, and Bess 
trembled under him. But the emotion was 
transient—on, on they fly: the torrent leap- 
ing from the crag—the bolt from the bobw— 
the air-cleaving eagle—thoughts themselves, 
are scarce more winged in their flight. The 
night had hitherto been balmy and beautiful, 
with a bright array of stars, and a golden 
harvest moon, that seemed to diffuse even 
warmth with its radiance; but now Turpin 
was approaching the region of fog and fen, 
and he began to feel the influence of that dank 
atmosphere. The intersecting dikes—yawners 
—gullies—or whatever they are called, began 
to send forth their steaming vapours, and 
chilled the soft and wholesome air, obscuring 
the void, and in some instances, as it were, 
choking up the road itself with vapour. But 
fog or fen was the same to Bess—her hoofs 
rattled merrily along the road, and she burst 
from a cloud, like olus at the breath of 
dawn.” 

We must add the ensuing accurate obser- 
vation :— 

‘“* By what peculiar instinct is it that this 
noble animal, the horse, will at once perceive 
the slightest change in his master’s physical 
temperament, and allow himself so to be in- 
fluenced by it, that, according as his master’s 
spirits fluctuate, so will his own energies rise 
and fall, wavering 

From walk to trot—from canter to full speed? 
How is it, we ask of those more intimately 
acquainted with the metaphysics of the huoyh- 
nymn than we pretend to be—do the saddle or 
the rein convey, like metallic tractors, vibra- 
tions of the spirit betwixt the two? We know 
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not—but this much is certain, that no servant 
partakes so much of the character of his master 
as the horse. The horse we are wont to ride 
becomes a portion of ourselves. He thinks and 
feels with us. As we are lively, he is sprightly 
—as we are depressed, his courage droops. In 
proof of this, let the reader see what horses 
some men make—make, we say, because in 
such hands their character is wholly altered. 
Partaking, in a measure, of the courage and 
the firmness of the hand that guides them, and 
of the resolution of the frame that sways them, 
what their rider wills they do, or strive to do. 
When that governing power is relaxed, their 
energies are relaxed likewise; and their fine 
sensibilities supply them with an instant know- 
ledge of the disposition and capacity of the 
rider. A gift of the gods is the gallant steed, 
which, like any other faculty we possess, to 
use or to abuse—to command or to neglect — 
rests with ourselves: he is the best general test 
of our own self-government.” 

We must give the locale of the gloomy depths 
of the sepulchre in whose depths the narrative 

ns :— 

*¢ The sides of the sepulchre were sub-divided, 
by thin walls of stone, into ranges of low, 
narrow, but deep compartments, adapted to the 
reception of the dead. The entrance to each 
recess consisted of a doorway, surmounted by 
small, obtusely-pointed arches, resting upon 
slender pillars, also of stone; the spandrils be- 
tween each being filled up with a variety of 
escutcheons, shields, and other trophies and 
inscriptions, relating to the occupants of each 
particular cell. There were no doors to these 
recesses; and within might be traced huge 
heaps of coffins, reared pile upon pile, the accu- 
mulation of ages, packed with a prodigality 
worthy of a miser’s stores, one upon another, 
till the floor groaned with the weight of lead ; 
and in some instances the lower layers had 
been crushed and flattened by the superincum- 
bent mass. Numerous, however, as were these 
receptacles, the proportion of bodies exceeded 
their capabilities ; and in the further extremity 
there was an additional range of coffins, which 
could not be included in the cells, encroaching 
upon the limits of the vault, and attesting, by 
their increase, the dread ravages of the De- 
stroyer. Depending from a hook, fixed in one 
of the stone pillars previously described, hung 
a rack of old time-out-of-mind hatchments, 
seemingly placed there in solemn mockery of 
the sunken greatness, the fall whereof they so 
eloquently bespoke. Stained and tarnished was 
their once flaunting emblazonry—tattered and 
threadbare their once spotless quarterings— 
even their triumphant ‘ Resurgam’ was obli- 
terated and effaced, as if Hope itself had been 
annihilated. Another remarkable feature of 
this phantasmagorical picture should be noticed. 
In the centre of the chamber loomed the ghostly 
outline of the erect effigies of an armed warrior, 
Sir Ranulph Rookwood, the builder of the 
mausoleum, and the founder of the family that 
slept the sleep of death within its walls. 
Wrought in black marble, of the size of life, 
this stern and sable statue, of rare workman- 
ship and great antiquity, differed from most 
monumental sculpture, in that the posture 
chosen for the warlike figure was erect and 
life-like, not recumbent and supine. The war- 
rior was represented as sheathed in a complete 
suit of plate-armour, decorated with the armo- 
rial surcoat, and grasping the pummel of a 
weighty curtal axe, his usual weapon of de- 
fence; a conically-formed helmet rested upon 
his gloomy brow, revealing his harsh but com- 
manding features; the golden spur of knight- 





hood was on his heel, and beneath, enshrined 
in a costly marble sarcophagus, rested the mortal 
remains of what had once been one of the 
‘ sternest knights to his mortal foe that ever 
put speare in the rest.’ The effect of the light, 
or light and shade, within the vault, must not 
pass unobserved. 

* Darkness with light so daringly doth fight, 

That each, confounding other, both appear 

As darkness light, and light but darkness were.’ 
Stuck in a rusty sconce against one of the 
columns overhead, the flickering candle in- 
effectually contending with the dank, heavy 
atmosphere that pervaded this house of death, 
not only lent additional duskiness to the depths 
its rays were unable to penetrate, but increased 
the apparent size of the tomb, producing the 
strangest combinations, and multiplying the 
images of horror a hundred-fold, by giving 
ample range and scope for the most hideous 
speculations. Streaming in a wavering, trans- 
verse line upon the ribbed roof, the yellow flare 
partially fell upon the human figures before 
alluded to, throwing them into bold, black 
relief, and casting their opaque, fantastical 
shadows along the slabbed floor. Dilated, in 
the darkling twilight, to gigantic proportions, 
the marble form of the knight received a gleam 
of the same lustre, which, striking more parti- 
cularly upon the grim features, communicated 
to the rigid aspect a wild and terrible expres- 
sion.” 

A specimen or so of the author’s comic powers 
will be the best contrast to the above scene :— 

A Hen-pecked Husband.—*‘ * Any thing for 
a quiet life,’ was his constant saying ; and, like 
the generality of people with whom those words 
form a favourite maxim, he led the most un- 
easy life imaginable. Endurance, to excite 
commiseration, must be uncomplaining—the 
aggrieved of the gentle sex should remember 
this. Sir Piers endured, but he grumbled 
lustily, and was on all hands voted a bore; 
domestic grievances, especially if the husband 
be the plaintiff, being the most intolerable of 
all mentionable miseries. Sir Piers was the 
most injured man breathing, and consequently 
the most wearisome.” 

An Irish hanger-on’s panegyric on the above 
unfortunate individual, after his demise, is too 
good to be left out :— 

‘* What was there, becoming a gentleman, 
that he couldn’t do, I’d like to know ? Couldn’t 
he hunt as well as ever a one in the county ? 
and hadn’t he as good a pack of hounds? 
Couldn’t he shoot as well, and fish as well, 
and drink as well, or better? only he couldn’t 
carry his wine, which was his misfortune, not 
his fault. And wasn’t he always ready to ask 
a friend to dinner with him? And didn’t he 
give him a good dinner when he came, barring 
the cross-cups afterwards? And hadn’t he 
every thing agreeable about him, except his 
wife, which was a great drawback ?” 

We have alluded to the ballads, and extract 
two, which we like exceedingly ; the one of the 
phantasmagorial school, the other of the free 
and easy. Nothing can be more perfect than 
the reckless spirit of the “‘ Rapparees,”’ 


«* The Mandrake. 


The Mandrake grows ‘neath the gallows tree, 

And rank and green are its leaves to see; 

Green and rank, as the grass that waves 

O’er the unctuous earth of graves, 

And though all around it be bleak and bate, 

Freely the mandrake flourisheth there. 

Maranatha—Anathema! 
Dread is the curse of Mandragora! 
Euthanasy !—~ 

At the foot of the gibbet the mandrake springs, 

Just where the creaking carcass swings ; 

Some have thought it e dered 

From the fat that drops from the bones of the dead; 


Some have thought it a human thing; 
But this is a vain imagining. 
Maranatha—Anathema! 
Dread is the curse of Mandragora! 
Euthanasy! 
A charnel leaf doth the mandrake wear, 
A charnel fruit doth the mandrake bear ! 
Yet none like the mandrake hath such great power, 
Such virtue resides not in herb or flower; 
Aconite, hemlock, or moonshade, I ween, 
None hath a poison so subtle and keen. 
Maranatha—Anathema! 
Dread is the curse of Mandragora! 
Euthanasy! 
And whether the mandrake be create 
Flesh with the flower incorporate, 
I know not; yet, if from the earth ’tis rent, 
Shrieks and groans from the root are sent: 
Shrieks and groans, and a sweat like gore 
Oozes, and drops from the clammy core. 
flaranatha—Anathema! 
Dread is the curse of Mandragora! 
Euthanasy! 
Whoso gathereth the mandrake shall surely die; 
Blood for blood is his destiny. 
Some who have plucked it have died with groans, 
Like to the mandrake’s expiring moans; 
Some have died raving, and some beside— 
With penitent prayers—but all have died. 
Jesu! save us, by night and day! 
From the terrible death of Mandragora! 
Euthanasy!” 
** The Rapparees. 
Let the Englishman boast of his Turpins and Shepherds, 
as cocks of the walk, 
His Mulsacks, and Cheneys, and Swiftnecks—its all 
botheration and talk ; 
Compared with the robbers of Ireland, they don’t come 
within half a mile, 
There never were yet any rascals like those of my own 
native isle. 


First and foremost comes Redmond O’Hanlon, allowed 
the first thief of the world, 

That o’er the broad province of Ulster, the Rapparee 
banner unfurled ; [life, 

Och! he was an elegant fellow, as ever you saw in your 

At fingering the blunderbuss trigger, or handling the 
throat-cutting kuife. 

And then such a dare-devil squadron as that which com- 

Redmond’s tail ! 

Meel, Mactigh, Jack Reilly, Shan Bernah, Phil Galloge, 

and Arthur O’Neal ; 4 

Shure never were any boys like ’em for rows, agitation, 


and sprees, 
Scarce a rap did they leave in the country, and hence 
they were called Rapparees. 


Next comes Power, the great Tory of Munster, a gen- 
tleman born every inch, 

And strong Jack Macpherson of Leinster, a horse-shoe 
who broke at a pinch; 

This last was a fellow so lively, not death e’en his cou- 

e could damp, ; 

For as he was led to the gallows, he played his own 
* march to the camp.’ 

Paddy Fleming, Dick Balf, and Mulhoni, I think are the 
next on my list, He twist; 

All adepts in the beautiful science of giving a pocket a 

Jemmy Carrick must follow his leaders, ould Purney 
who put in a huff, : 

By dancing a hornpipe at Tyburn, and bothering the 
hangman for snuff. 

There’s Paul Liddy, the curly-pate Tory, whose noddle 
was stuck on a spike, 

And Billy Delaney the Songster, we never shal} meet 
with his likes 

For his neck by a witch was anointed, and warranted safe 
by her charm, ; 

No hemp that was ever yet twisted, his wonderfu 
throttle could harm. 

And lastly there’s Cahir na Cappul, the handiest rogue of 
them all, 

Who only need whisper a word, and your horse will trot 
out of his stall ; 

Your tit is not safe in your stable, though you and your 
groom should be near, i ear. 

And devil a bit in the paddock, if Cahir gets hould of his 

Then success to the Tories of Ireland, the generous, the 

allant, the gay, 

With them the best Rumpads of England are not to be 
named the same day; i 

And were further — wanting to show what precec lence 
we take with our prigs, ; 

Recollect that our robbers = Tories, while those of your 

country are Whigs. 


The notes on this ballad are curious, and bear 
out all its allusions. 

We now leave these amusing volumes ; they 
possess great variety of talent, and, auguring 
still better things from the writer (Mr. W- H. 
Ainsworth ), we heartily commend him to public 





favour. 
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A Series of Lay Sermons on Good Principles 
and Good Breeding. By the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. 12mo. pp. 330. London, Fraser. 

To the un-Reverend James Hogg the public is 

indebted for this very un-parsonlike series of 

eleven soi-disant sermons, so sound of sense, 
so naturally pious, and so strange in respect to 
some subjects and opinions, that we should not 
wonder to see him elevated to the episcopal 
bench, or made a D.D. or a Dean at least. If 
elevated to the House of Lords, his opinions 
and eloquence would be inestimable on the 
tithe question, church rates, the rights of dis- 
senters to get forward by Degrees, and all other 
matters connected with the church. On Scotch 
appeals he might be an eminent assistance to 
the Lord Chancellor and Lord Denman; and 
in the grand debate on the Corn Laws we 
might anticipate that he would display as 
much practical knowledge as any of the many 
speakers who have yet spoken on that most 
perplexing topic. Should it, however, happen 
that, in these days when genius is at a dis- 
count, his reputation as a preacher only raises 
him to a deanery; still we trust that care will 
be taken of its being one worthily endowed 
as a piece of preferment for the distinguished 
individual now, like Dr. Wade at a Trades’ 

Union procession, in full cangnicals. 

Well, we will suppose him, in the first in- 
stance, to be only Dean Hogg, and proceed to 
the review of his volume, though he has the 
unmatched impudence to say, in his ‘* Sermon 
on Reviewers,” that, “ at the present day, no 
criticism whatever is the least to be depended 
on:”— unjust and libellous Hogg! ! 

We readily pass over his ‘“* Good Principles,” 
sermon i., and come to his ‘* Young Women,” 
sermon ii., where, ag. elsewhere, we find some 
very acute and applicable advice. Ex. gr.— 

“The means of improvement in regard to 
your sex are chiefly reading and conversation. 
The first gives you knowledge, and the latter 
teaches you' how to use it; and much circum- 
spection is requisite in both cases. Now, I 
must confess that I am seldom pleased with 
the books which I see in the hands of young 
ladies whom I esteem and for whose well- 
being Tam anxious. These circulating libra- 
ries are ruin for you, as from them you get so 
much that is nothing but froth and fume. I 
can never help being pleased when I see one of 
my own volumes in a young lady’s hand whom 
I like, and yet I cannot say very much for 
them either; only thus much I can say, that 
these dreamy stories about ghosts and appari- 
tions and persecutions are not half so apt to 
poison the mind as those of another class which 
I shall describe. Ladies’ novels, for instance, 
with the exception only of those of two at 
present living, are all composed in a false taste, 
and at the same time convey so little instruc- 
tion, that it would be better for you never to 
open them. What benefit can a young mind re- 
ceive from contemplating scenes which, though 
interesting, have neither nature nor probability 
to recommend them? You may see, perhaps, 
virtue rewarded and vice punished ; but while 
these necessary acts of justice are painted, you 
see nothing of the reality of life, none of the 
characters with which you are acquainted ; 
and it is far from being a safe amusement for 
young ladies to have their feelings and ima- 
ginations wrought upon by the fictions of ro- 
mance, even though the book should hold up 
nothing but the fairest sides of fair characters. 

€ mind by these is apt to become too highly 
toned for the common incidents of life; and 
the readers of such works are apt to be wound 
up to such a pitch as to be precisely like those 





who never enjoy themselves save when they 
are under the influence of intoxication. An- 
other bad thing in these books is, that they 
always bring virtue into trying and critical 
situations, so that you must have the delinea- 
tion of vice along with the other,— all its 
modes of attack, and the most insinuating in- 
fusion of its poison. Vice cannot be exhibited 
in detestable colours when the intention of 
the author is to make resistance meritorious. 
Where there is no allurement, there is no 
temptation; and it too frequently happens that 
the worst character in the piece is the most 
engaging. It is even uniformly so with the 
greatest and most accomplished novelist that 
ever was born; and hence, in the mind of a 
young reader especially, all the distinctions 
between virtue and vice are broken down. 
Think, then, what mischief may be wrought 
in a youthful female mind by such pernicious 
representations of character. If the agreeable 
but wicked hero of the piece be reformed, there 
is a dangerous desire excited to make prose- 
lytes ; and if he be punished, the tears which 
should have been shed for his guilt fall for 
the misfortunes of the guilty. I recommend, 
therefore, to your attention those works which 
give a real picture of such characters as have 
existed in the world, and do exist, both for 
your profit and amusement; for whenever 
your author loses sight of nature and proba- 
bility, you lose all hold of him and interest in 
his work. It is good to indulge in reading 
history; for though the incidents are often 
surprising, and such as one durst not exhibit 
in a novel, and likewise many of the characters 
above the capacity of ordinary readers to com- 
prehend, it nevertheless has this to recommend 
it, that it gives a faithful and true picture of 
the passions which have agitated mankind, and 
the events which have resulted therefrom in 
real life, especially from the ambition of princes 
and the selfish intrigues of courtiers and flat- 
terers. But in history, though we often see 
vice successful, it is never amiable; and, from 
the nature of its composition, and the greatness 
of its objects, the series of events, the dignity 
of the actors, and the issue of all worldly 
events, which it does and must exhibit, you 
will review lessons on human affairs well cal- 
culated to promote your knowledge and humi- 
lity. There you see the rapid decay of all 
worldly grandeur, beauty, and ambition; so 
that the whole of history, to a contemplative 
mind, is one huge memento mori — a good les- 
son still to keep before your eyes. Romances, 
on the other hand, give a transient and false 
view of human life; the figures are over- 
charged with colouring, the whole is intended 
to please, and there is nothing in the back- 
ground to teach us that all is vanity. The 
personages of romance are indeed conducted 
through most difficult and distressing scenes ; 
their virtue is exposed to the greatest risks, 
while the art of the author must, at all events, 
preserve it from contamination. Many deli- 
cate sentiments may be introduced, and much 
heroic love displayed, and, when you least ex- 
pect it, the seas, and interventions of all sorts, 
which a little while before seemed altogether 
insurmountable, disappear at once; the strata- 
gems of rivals, and the opposition of parents, 
are all exhausted; and the marriage of the 
hero and heroine closes the grand outrageous 
fiction. Some of these works may be exceed- 


ingly amusing to you, though I confess they 
never were so to me; but I maintain, that if 
you read such books, you will never be in- 
structed. What are regarded as fine senti- 
ments are of no use if arising out of unnatural 


and improbable adventures; and I farther as- 
sure you, on the credit of a poet, that I never 
knew a young lady the better of her reading 
when she read for excitement alone.”’ 

Becoming, as he warms, a little more fami- 
liar with his fair flock, the Shepherd tells 
them — 

“* My first great injunction, then, is, keep the 
Sabbath. Do not be seen flying about with 
gentlemen in gigs and carriages, nor walking 
and giggling in the fields; for such behaviour 
is lightsome, and highly disreputable. Attend 
Divine service once every Sunday at least, even 
though your minister should be a bore, as too 
many of them are, repeating the same monoto- 
nous sentences from day to day, and from year 
to year. Still, it is your duty to attend Divine 
worship.”’ 

Sir Andrew Agnew himself could not beat this 
for propriety ; and we join our protest to the au- 
thor’s against young ladies flying about with gen- 
tlemen in gigs on Sundays. But sermon iii. 
Here we thought the Shepherd must be com- 
pletely at home, for it is entitled ‘‘on Good 
Breeding ;” and we incontinently looked for 
all kinds of crosses; the preference of the 
Cheviot or South Down over the black-faced 
niggers of the Highlands (not islands, with 
cockney pronunciation, but Highlands) ; the 
manifest superiority of short horns, not auld 
Cluties; and other matters, unsurpassed since 
Tusser’s hundred points of good husbandry. 
Alas, we are disappointed. The holy Chester. 
field of Altrive treats of politeness in ladies 
and gentlemen ; of belles and beaux, and not 
of ewes and rams; of dinner parties and routs, 
not of flocks and herds; of worldly wives and 
husbands, and not of fillies or horned cattle. 
He speaks of conversation, instead of bleating 
or lowing ; and thus personally illustrates some 
of his arguments :— 

“T remember (he expounds), when I was a 
young man, I was told by a minister of the 
gospel, a grave and venerable man, who had 
preached long, both in England and Scotland, 
that to please my companions and associates, I 
had nothing more to do than to desire and wish 
to do it. This is a just maxim in itself, but 
one which I did not then understand; for I 
found, that though I had the desire, I could 
not discover that my attempts were at all suc. 
cessful. Instead of that, my desire of pleasing 
was so ardent, that it often excited a smile at 
my absurdity and simplicity. Sir Walter Scott 
was accustomed very often to check my loqua- 
city, and call for a song instead; and I have 
frequently seen him do the same with young 
men; for it was not age that I wanted, but 
experience. He had the true art of conversa- 
tion. He was always amusing and instructive ; 
and he never put any one out of countenance, 
but was sure to bring a modest man forward, 
Professor Wilson’s conversation is richer and 
more brilliant ; but then he takes sulky fits. 
If there be any body in the company whom he 
does not like, the party will not get much out 
of him for that night; his eyes gleam like 
those of a dragon; and, as a poet says of him, 
(Wordsworth, I think), ‘ he utters a short 
hem! at every pause ; but further ventures 
not.’ The truth is, that the vivacity of youth 
must be tempered, the character must be esta- 
blished, and the means of pleasing understood, 
before the desire to please becomes an infallible 
rule in conversation. Every person soon feels 
disgusted with one whose whole aim is to make 
him laugh. "= - - I found 
the society of London quite different; and how 
it should have happened with me, I know not; 





for I mixed freely with all sorts of respectable 
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society ; but I never met with an overweening 
character, either among the clergy or laity. 
Croly is, perhaps, a little too apt to take the 
lead in conversation ; but then he is so exceed- 
ingly intelligent, that one is always both pleased 
and edified. Hood, from whom I expected a 
continued volley of wit, is a modest, retiring 
character. Reynolds more brilliant. Hook 
altogether inimitable, either for fun or drink- 
ing. Martin as simple in his manners as a 
shepherd’s boy. Cruikshank stately and so- 
lemn. But I could go over a thousand in the 
same way, in most of whom I was disappointed, 
though often most agreeably. Among the 
nobility and gentry I felt myself most at home, 
and most at my ease of all. There was no 
straining for superiority there. Every gentle- 
man and lady came apparently to be pleased, 
and they were pleased with every thing, 
whether said or sung. The impression left on 
my mind by mingling with the first society of 
London, is that of perfection, and what I 
would just wish society tobe. * “° * 

“<I must always regard the society of London 
as the pink of what I have seen in the world. 
T met with most of the literary ladies, and con- 
fess that I liked them better than the blue- 
stockings of Edinburgh. Their general infor- 
mation is not superior to that of their northern 
sisters, perhaps it may be said that it is less 
determined; but, then, they never assume so 
much. The society of London that I mixed 
with is, as I have said before, just such a model 
as I would always desire to see. There was no 
wrangling ; none whatever ; not even on poli- 
tical creeds. They intermixed all in the most 
perfect harmony ; and if such a thing as the 
different sides chanced to be mentioned, it was 
by way of joke. Mr. Holmes was, however, a 
very arbitrary gentleman among them, but a 
fellow of infinite good-humour.” 

We remember the occasion which led to 
this last remark. It was at the table of the 
chief of one of the most famous of our Scottish 
clans, who, entertaining the Shepherd with 
dukes and lords, made the day so pleasant, that 
sundry M.P.’s were unwilling to quit the 
social board for a division on the Reform ques- 
tion. But, unluckily for their convivial, and 
luckily for their political propensities, Mr. 
Holmes, who was one of the company, ¢timous- 
dy succeeded in carrying off six senators in 
a hackney coach to the house. Good care had 
been taken that no man’s own carriage should 
happen to arrive. We will close this with a 
piquant anecdote. 

*¢ Every kind of wrangling ought to be ex- 
cluded from the intercourse of friends, and the 
entertainer or president of a company ought to 
check it, at whatever expense of chagrin to the 
aggressors. The best rebuke that I ever heard 
of this sort, or ever shall hear again, was given 
by the late Dr. Barclay, of Edinburgh. He 
was a gentleman of great suavity and mild- 
ness of disposition, and hated all kind of wrang- 
ling. So there was one day he had four other 
professors, five college students of the first-rate 
talents, and myself, to dine with him. After 
the doctor’s wine began to operate a little, the 
young men contradicted their preceptors in 
almost every thing, always provoking a dis- 
pute. The seniors smiled at the young men’s 
absurdity, and dropped the subjects. But at 


length swe fastened on each other, an 
Engine on Irishman, and disputed so 
v Ty, that ali. social conversation was com- 
obstructed. © It.was about some point of 
moral philosophy, the decision of which did not 


signify small pin ; @ their several arguments 
were utter nonsense: But at length, one of 








them, after uttering a most obstreperous sen-| obligation to labour. He has certain Stated 
tence, came a blow on the table with his fist ; | periods, after short intervals, at which his en. 
on which Dr. Barclay’s little terrier, that lay|joyments return; and they are the sweeter 
below it, got up, with a great bow-wow-wow !| that he has laboured to procure them. This 
bow-wow-wow ! bow-wow-wow! The Doctor| is happiness which never cloys, which brings 
gave it a gentle spurn, and, with a face of the|along with it its full measure of contentment 
utmost good-nature, said, ‘ Haud your tongue, | and which does not distract its possessor, either 
ye little stupid beast ; I’m sure ye ken as little| by a multitude of objects or by unsubstantial 
about it as ony o’ them.’ The reproof was|hopes. A man born to a large fortune has hig 
successful; the gentlemen’s faces both grew|relish for true enjoyment corrupted from hig 
red, but one of them joined in the laugh till/infancy. He has no restraints on his pursuits 
the tears ran down his cheeks. There wasjafter happiness, except those which convince 
no more disputing that night.” him, at the same time, that it is not to be 
We wish almost every body could keep so|found. His extensive possessions only diminish 
useful a dog, and that the human bow-wowing | hope, without supplying contentment. We 
could be always as speedily and as completely | ought, then, to deliberate calmly and seriously 
terminated. whether it would add to our comforts to have 
We shall now only copy out a few curious | every wish of our hearts gratified as soon as it 
passages. In the sermon to young men, we find| is formed. Let us consult our reason and ex. 
the following fanciful theory. perience, and say whether disappointment in 
“TI know some young people who choose/some things, and expectation in others, are not 
their friends by the eye —the same as they|necessary ingredients in human _ happiness. 
choose a coat or vest. I do not disapprove of |The more that fortune places us above danger 
this altogether; for, there certainly is some-|and want, the less qualified are we to enjoy 
thing in every human countenance less or more|her favours. Abundance may increase, but 
attractive, or less or more repulsive; and I| never can remove chagrin and disappointment; 
would trust more to Lavater than to Spurz-|it even makes them more intolerable in pro. 
heim. But never once form the least estimate | portion as we might have avoided them, while 
of a character until you hear him or her speak. | the ease with which we may command enjoy. 
The tones of the voice are the best symptoms|ment opens to us endless prospects of pleasure 
in the world whereby to form a true and im-| which we can never realise.”’ 
mediate judgment of a character. They are| The discourse on reason and instinct has 
the chords of the soul; and if you have any | some striking bits touching animal souls. 
ear for music, you may as easily judge of the} ‘‘ I have witnessed some, and read of other 
sterling value of the character as of a violin or! very remarkable instances of the combination 
an organ. There is not a single feature of a|of these impressions communicated by the or. 
character which is not delineated in the tones|gans, amounting to something very like re- 
of the voice. I have been often taken with| flection and judgment, in some animals, and 
the appearance and countenances of young men! like memory in many more. I have seen a 
in public assemblies, and yet the very first |shepherd’s dog contrive expedients for effecting 
time I heard them speak, I found at once that|his purpose which one-half of the human race 
they were consummate blockheads. But when-| were incapable of in the same instant of time. 
ever I found the countenance and the voice}/I have likewise seen some extraordinary in- 
accord in sweetness, I could then form an esti- | stances of recollection in horses. Indeed, they 
mate of the character, which, in all my life, I} seem never to forget any incident that befalls 
have never had occasion to change. But there | them, nor the place where it happened. I once 
is one thing, I think, I may affirm — that in| came to a reverend divine fairly arrested on his 
the whole world, among humar beings as | journey, in the middle of a wild moor, by this 
among sheep, there is not one character, coun-| singular faculty of his horse. He had alighted, 
tenance, nor voice, exactly like another; and|and was whipping her round and round, but 
yet, among all this diversity, you will scarcely, when he saw me approaching he gave over. 
find two individuals in whom there is not some |‘ What’s the matter wi’ ye, Mr. Paton ?” said 
point of contrast which may render them agree-|I, ‘What ails ye at your yaud 2?’ ‘ Why,I 
able and acceptable to each other. We are, | bogged her there the year before last, and had 
indeed, strangely and wonderfully made.” very nearly lost her,’ said he; ‘ and she seems 
Again :— 'to have a better memory than a judgment, for 
“TI believe that no man with a very large| though the road is now mended and firm, she 
fortune or estate can be truly happy. It is a! will not go near it.’ I could multiply hundreds 
strange enigma, but it is true, that he feels no! of instances of the same kind, especially in 
wants but the want of happiness in those very | dogs ; and elephants, I believe, are accounted 
blessings which other men covet. I believe’ still superior. Be it so; yet I trust I shall 
that the nobleman is happier than his sove-| promote the purposes of true wisdom better by 
reign; I believe that the farmer is happier | tracing the great and distinguishing lines which 
than his lord; and I believe that a truly vir-|God has drawn between man and the lower 
tuous servant is the happiest of all. The prin-| creation, than by puzzling you with a few 
cipal reason for this seems to be, that what! points of resemblance which no man can per- 
costs us dearest we are sure to estimate highest. fectly understand. ‘There is no doubt that 
We receive the choicest gifts of Providence there are many animals which imitate, in some 
with indifference unless they are obtained with | instances, the reason that we boast of. They 
difficulty. The sweetest dishes, the richest can keep an object steadily in view, and they 
wines, the softest beds, cloy the appetite,|can take the nearest road to the attainment of 
unless they are obtained with some difficulty, | that object. Shall we, therefore, infer that 
—nay, only cloy the appetite and fatigue the| there is an immaterial spirit in brutes as well 
senses of him who can always procure them.|asin men? Ithink there is. But it does not 
There is infinitely more enjoyment in that| follow that, like the spirits of men, they shall 


state in which relaxation is festivity, in which | return to God who gave them. ¢ 
“ The most stupid of the feathered tribe, for 


the coarsest food has the seasoning — and in ! 
this rests happiness. Now, in this particular| example, turn the eggs daily in the nest during 
This seems to be the result of 


the poor man has greatly the advantage over | incubation. 
the rich, who has no occasion and is under no| thought, founded on experience, and altogether 
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necessary to maintain an equal heat. But I 
have sometimes thought that the great heat in 
the breast of the hen at that period might feel a 
temporary relief by turning the cool side of the 
upward. In that probable case it cannot 
be attributed to a principle of reason, but to one 
of those wise provisions of nature without which 
no race of animals could exist. The bee, also, 
in the double cells of the comb, always finishes 
the joinings on the one side opposite to the 
opening of the other. May not this also arise 
from the inconveniency which would otherwise 
be occasioned in laying the foundations of the 
cells? Many more examples might be extracted 
from nature, if we understood the principles 
properly which occasioned them, and might all 
be traced to causes equally simple, and equally 
unconnected with the gift of reason ; and there- 
fore it behoves us to look carefully to the 
various impressions made on animals, before we 
decide hastily on the degree of reason which 
people would naturally suppose they possess.”* 
“That animals have each a language of their 
own to one another, there can be no doubt. I 
know a good deal of their languages myself. I 
know by the voice of the raven when he has 
discovered one of my flock dead—I know also 
his prelude to the storm and to fine weather. 
The moorfowls can call one another from hill 
to hill. I learned to imitate their language 
so closely that I could have brought scores of 
them within the range of my shot of a morn- 
ing. The blackcock has a call, too, which 
brings all his motley mates around him, but 
the females have no call. They are a set of 
subordinate beings, like the wives of a nabob. 
They dare not even incubate upon the same 
hill with their haughty lords. But the part- 
tidge, and every mountain-bird, have a lan- 
guage to each other, and though rather cir- 


mamma, which it left an hour or a few hours 
ago, it meets a poor naked shriveling—a most 
deplorable-looking creature. It wheels about, 
and uttering a loud tremulous bleat of perfect 
despair, flies from the frightful vision. The 
mother’s voice arrests its flight—it returns— 
flies, and returns again, generally for ten or a 
dozen times before the reconcilement is fairly 
made up. There is no doubt, then, that most 
animals have a language by which they can 
express their wishes and their fears to one an- 
other ; but what is it compared with the extent 
to which the use of speech gives us access in 
our communications with our own species, and 
in managing or teaching those of the lower 
classes? It is rather curious, that repetition 
of punishment, in dogs especially, will often 
produce unequivocal marks of shame and re- 
gret; and a feeling of unjust punishment often 
affects them so deeply, that they will for a time 
appear quite desperate, and either lose their 
usual capabilities, or refuse to exert them ; but 
the nicest attention to their actions and mo- 
tives can never lead us to conclude that they 
possess any thing similar to the power of con- 
science in man. They have fidelity and at- 
tachment to their benefactors —of that there is 
no doubt—which sometimes exceeds the grati- 
tude of their masters; but, then, in the one 
case you have facts, which vou are obliged to 
call virtues, but in the other you have materials 
under the control of a reasonable agency, which 
are wrought up in an infinite variety of cir- 
cumstances to all the virtues of which man 
is capable. Hence it follows, that in those 
instances in which brutes present to us the 
resemblance of reason, they are wholly destitute 
of what marks the interposition and power of 
mind. They may be wrought upon by appro- 
bation or the hope of reward from man, but in 





cumscribed, it is perfectly understood, and, as 
Wordsworth says, ‘ not to me unknown.’ 
Even the stupid and silly barn-door hen, when | 
the falcon appears, can, by one single alarm- | 
note, make all her chickens hide in a moment. | 
Every hen tells you when she has laid her egg; | 
and, lest it rot not be well enough heard or 
understood, the cock exerts the whole power of 
his lungs in divulging the important secret. 
The black-faced ewe, on the approach of a fox 
ora dog, utters a whistle through her nostrils 
which alarms all her comrades, and immediate- 
ly puts them upon the look-out. Not one of 
them will take another bite until they discover 
whence the danger is approaching. If the dog 
be with a man, sundry of them utter a certain 
bleat, which I know well but cannot describe, 
and begin feeding again. If the dog is by him- 
elf they are more afraid of him than any other 
animal, and you will then hear the whistle 
repeated through the whole glen. But the 
acuteness of the sheep’s ear surpasses all things 
Mnature that I know of. A ewe will distin- 
guish her own lamb’s bleat among a thousand 
all braying at the same time, and making a 
hoise a thousand times louder than the singing 
ofpsalms at a Cameronian sacrament in the 
felds, where thousands are congregated,—and 
that is no joke neither. Besides, the distin- 
guishment of voice is perfectly reciprocal be- 
‘ween the ewe and lamb, who, amid the deaf- 
ening sound, run to meet one another. There 
are few things have ever amused me more than 
a sheep-shearing, and then the sport continues 
the whole day. We put the flock into a fold, 
#t out all the lambs to the hill, and then set 
out the ewes to them as they are shorn. The 
Moment that a lamb hears its dam’s voice it 

€s from the crowd to meet her, but instead 








f finding the rough, well-clad, comfortable 


all their dealings with one another they are 
wholly selfish. Jealousy and revenge predomi- 
nate in their natures ; gratitude to one another 
they never think of. The instances of their 
ingenuity in escaping danger are astonishing ; 
yet, except in the convolvolous doublings of the 
hare, I have scarcely perceived any combina- 
tion of thought in preventing it.” = * 

To these interesting remarks on natural sub- 
jects we shall add nothing; not even on Dean 
Hogg’s bits of Scripture and religion, which he 
has tacked on to his very acceptable essays to 
make them look like sermons. In their own 
way they are worthy of universal popularity ; 
which, indeed, we have no doubt their merits 
will rapidly obtain; and we take leave of our 
late Shepherd of Sheep, but now Shepherd of 
Men, with every good wish for his prosperity 
and happiness. He assuredly deserves all that 
a liberal and grateful public can do for one 
whose natural genius has lifted him into high 
and just distinction, and who has contributed 
so largely to the fund of general enjoyment and 
gratification. 


The Life and Adventures of John Marston 
Hall. By the Author of ‘‘ Henry Master- 
ton,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1834. 
Longman and Co. 


ANOTHER work from the indefatigable pen of 
Mr. James. As usual, he has selected an inte- 
resting historical period, and given it all the 
attraction of individual character and private 
adventure. It is almost an obsolete objection, 
but as even the shadow of prejudice may as 
well be dismissed, we revert to an objection 
sometimes made even now, that works like the 
present give false notions of history. Not as 
they are now written—an author in our day, 





TE 
in the first instance, begins with making him. 
self acquainted with the actual period, its 
manners, its customs, and its general bearing, 
before he ventures to raise thereon his super- 
structure of fiction. If the events of his pages 
are not such as actually did happen, they might 
and could have happened —they are in keeping 
with the time. We venture to say that many 
a reader of the pages now under notice will ob- 
tain more information, and form more accurate 
notions of the vain, the banditti-like, factious 
wars of La Fronde, than they ever before pos- 
sessed. Mr. James’s sketches of the historical 
personages whom he introduces are both spirit- 
ed and true. We must object, however, to the 
brief dismission of the Cardinal de Retz with 
the harsh appellation of ** knave.” That the 
daring coadjutor had no more principle than 
those with whom he was connected, we cannot 
pretend to deny. The President Molé was, 
perhaps, the only individual who had the least 
feeling of public rights or justice. All looked 
to their own interests, as de Retz did to his. 
But he was the master-spirit of the time: 
enterprising, persuasive, bold, and with an ex- 
traordinary fertility of resource. He almost 
gave energy to the weak Gaston of Orleans, 
and decision to the vacillating Prince of Conti. 
Never had conspirator more worthless tools to 
manage; and yet it is wonderful the effect he 
produced. With some puppet of the blood 
royal, whose name then went so far with 
France, a few violent and incapable nobles, a 
dozen intriguing beauties, and a mob—to these 
incongruous materials he gave energy and pur- 
pose, and twice drove court and minister into 
exile. His memoirs are one of the most curious 
and interesting works that we know; whether 
from the spirit with which the events are de- 
tailed, or the keen sagacity of the remarks 
which attend the narrative. But to return 
to John Marston Hall. He is the little 
‘* ball o’ fire’? mentioned in Henry Masterton. 
Educated in the camp from his tenderest years, 
he is just such a daring and reckless soldier as 
the period may be supposed to have produced ; 
but whose naturally kind heart has had its 
better impulses also called forth, by circum. 
stances which excite his affections, and give 
him worthy and lasting friends. The principal 
events in the book turn upon the Duke de Vil- 
lardin’s jealousy of his wife. We are not going 
to detail the plot, for we hold that so doing 
is injury to the writer, and disappointment to 
the reader. The skeleton only of a story can 
be given—the life-like warmth of colouring, the 
finer touches, the finished proportions, must be 
omitted; as well might the outline prefixed to 
the description of some great picture be given 
for the picture itself. As to novel readers, 
we would put it to the vote—whether being 
told the end does not weaken the interest: we 
are sure that nine out of ten will answer in the 
affirmative. Mysteries and surprises are their 
rights of old. We have entered upon this sub- 
ject because we differ so widely on this point 
from an esteemed contemporary. Perhaps we 
are a little selfish on this head; for we have 
seen so much beautiful criticism trom the pen 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt, that we are defrauded of a 
pleasure in having a meagre outline instead of 
his remarks. 

But to return a second time to the volumes 
before us. One of the most striking scenes is 
a duel between M. de Villardin and the young 
Comte de Mesnil, whose declaration of love to 
the duke’s wife has reached the ears of the for. 
mer. The English page is to be the sole wit- 
ness of the combat, and the night before has 





been engaged with his master in digging the 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








grave which on the morrow one or other of 
the combatants is to fill: — 

‘*T was up at the time prescribed, saddled 
the horse as well as I could in utter darkness, 
and then walked away to the tree, which I 
reached just as the first faint gray of the morn- 
ing began to mingle with the blackness of night. 
When I had waited there about a quarter of 
an hour, I heard the sound of a horse’s feet ; 
and, a moment after, perceived Monsieur de 
Villardin, who sprang to the ground, and giv- 
ing me his rein to hold, only remarked that it 
was darker than he had expected; although, 
by this time, the dawn had made considerable 
progress. In about five minutes after, which 
he spent in selecting a piece of firm dry turf 
unencumbered by trees, and fitted, as far as 
possible, for the sort of morning’s amusement 
in which he was going to exercise himself, the 
sound of another horse’s feet was heard, and 
we were soon joined by the Count de Mesnil. 
He was quite alone; and dismounting at a 
little distance, he bowed coldly to Monsieur de 
Villardin, saying, ‘ As you requested, sir, I 
have come alone. You, I see, have brought 
your page.” ‘I did so, sir,’ replied the duke, 
‘in the first place, that he might hold our 
horses; in the next, that he might aid the 
survivor in filling up yon trench;’ and he 
pointed to the grave. ‘ He is a boy of honour 
and of birth,’ he added, ‘and you may trust 
him fully; but, if you desire it, I will order 
him to withdraw.’ ‘¢ Not,on my account,’ 
replied Monsieur de Mesnil; ‘I am just as 
well pleased that he should be present ; though, 
I must say, that I should have thought the 
Duke de Villardin might have found some 
fitter person than a page to carry his cartel 
to the Count de Mesnil.’ ‘I have chosen the 
method of proceeding I have followed, Mon- 
sieur de Mesnil, not only because I think these 
things between brave men had better always 
be done as quietly as possible, but also because 
I judged it unnecessary that many witnesses 
should hear me tell you, as I now do, that 
I look upon you as a villain, a hypocrite, and a 
traitor, devoid of every good feeling but the 
brute quality of courage!’ ‘ Enough, enough, 
sir,’ cried the Count de Mesnil: ‘ the fewer of 
such words as well as the fewer witnesses the 
better. Where do you take your ground ?’ 
He then gave me his horse’s rein, and Mon- 
sieur de Villardin led him to the spot which he 
had chosen, made him examine it accurately, 
to see that there was no inequality or artifice, 
and then, drawing his sword, caused his adver- 
sary to measure it with the blade of his own, 
which proved to be nearly an inch longer. On 
perceiving this difference, the count declared 
that he was perfectly willing to wait, if Mon- 
sieur de Villardin thought fit to send to the 
castle for a more equal weapon; but the duke 
replied, that he was quite contented with the 
sword that he had; and throwing away his 
cloak, hat, and coat, took his ground, and put 
himself in a posture of defence. The Count 
de Mesnil prepared for the combat more slowly. 
He certainly evinced no fear ; but there were 
two or three slight traits that I remarked in 
his conduct, which induced me to believe that, 
either from the consciousness of having wronged 
his friend, or from feeling himself inferior in 
skill and dexterity, he advanced not to the en- 
counter with the same confidence as that which 
appeared in the whole demeanour of Monsieur 
de Villardin. When the duke had first referred 
to the grave which we had dug the night before, 
and pointed it out with his hand, the eye of the 
young count strained eagerly upon it for a 
moment, and it was evident that the autici- 





pations the sight naturally called up were felt 
bitterly. He was pale, too ; and though he spoke 
firmly and calmly, I perceived that there was a 
difficulty in unfastening his cloak, and all the 
other little preparations, which spoke a mind 
intensely occupied with other thoughts. I 
observed also, and it seemed somewhat strange, 
that he in no degree referred to the cause 
of his present hostile opposition to a man who 
had been so lately his friend; and, indeed, 
it seemed that the few short lines which 
Monsieur de Villardin had written had been 
quite sufficient to explain all, and to make him 
feel that amity was changed for ever into un- 
quenchable hate between them. At length all 
was prepared, and the swords of the two com- 
batants crossed. After a few parades on either 
part, which served no purpose but to let each 
know the skill and peculiar mode of fencing of 
his adversary, the assault assumed a more se- 
rious character ; but still it appeared that both 
wished to maintain the defensive, and I plainly 
saw that, more than once, the duke could have 
wounded or disarmed his opponent, had he 
thought fit. In a short time, however, the 
Count de Mesnil, who was of a hasty and pas- 
sionate disposition, and not so old a soldier as 
Monsieur de Villardin, became heated in the 
encounter, and pressed his antagonist hard, 
still keeping a wary hand and eye, but evi- 
dently becoming more and more vehement at 
each pass. At length, in a furious lunge, by 
not keeping his right foot quite straight, and 
probably more accustomed to the salle d’armes 
than the green sward, he slipped, and came 
upon his knee, perfectly at the mercy of his 
adversary. But Monsieur de Villardin, to my 
surprise, dropped the point of his sword, bid- 
ding him rise. ‘I do not take advantage of an 
accident, sir,’ he said. The count rose, with 
downcast eyes and a burning cheek, and re- 
plied, after a moment’s pause, ‘I cannot, of 
course, after this act of generosity, think i 
‘If, sir,’ said Monsieur de Villardin, cutting 
him short, § you are contented to go forth into 
the world again, as one who bears the name of 
villain, and hypocrite, and scoundrel — and, I 
shall then add, coward— mount your horse and 
begone: —if not, resume your place.” The 
count’s eyes flashed, and the combat was in- 
stantly renewed, but this time with a different 
result. At the end of four or five passes, with 
@ movement so rapid that I could scarcely see 
how it was effected, though it may be believed 
I was an eager spectator, Monsieur de Villardin 
parried a lunge of his adversary in such a man- 
ner as to leave the whole of the count’s person 
open. He then lunged in return, and the next 
moment the Count de Mesnil was lying pros- 
trate on the turf. Ata sign from the duke, I 
threw the bridles of the horses over a low 
bough, and ran up to the spot. The fallen 
man by that time had raised himself upon one 
arm, and with the other hand seemed grasping 
at the blades of grass; but he spoke not, and 
his head, drooping forward, concealed his coun- 
tenance. ‘ Shall I bring water?’ I said; but, 
ere time was given for an answer, the strength 
which had enabled him to raise himself so far 
passed away, and with a single groan he fell 
back upon the ground and expired. We stood 
and gazed upon his still, pate countenance for 
several minutes; but it was very evident, from 
the first look, that his career was at end; and, 
after a pause, the duke bent over him and 
opened his vest. Scarcely a drop of blood had 





flowed from the wound which caused his death, 
although, from the direction it had taken, it 
seemed to me that it must have pierced his 
‘It is over!’ said Monsieur de Vil. 


heart. 





lardin, — ‘itis over! yet, put your hand upon 
his heart, my boy: see if it beats.’ Ags J 
opened his shirt to do so, there dropped out a 
locket, which was suspended from his neck by 
a blue riband, and which contained a single 
lock of black hair. As soon as he saw it, the 
duke caught it up, and, unfastening the riband, 
gazed upon the hair for a moment or two with 
an eager look. It was certainly the colour, to 
a very shade, of that of Madame de Villardin; 
and I instantly saw that the demon had taken 
possession of her husband once more. After 
gazing at the locket for several minutes, he put 
it by, and then asked me, sternly, if the man 
were dead. I replied that he certainly was, as 
far as I could discover. ‘ Then now to our 
next task,’ said the duke: ‘ bring me yon 
mantle and ‘boat.’ I immediately obeyed, and 
bringing forvard the clothes of the unhappy 
count, I aided in wrapping the body therein; 
and then, taking the feet, while the duke 
raised the head, we bore the corpse to the 
grave that we’had dug, and laid it there, 
without prayer or benediction. We next placed 
the hat and sword of the deceased in the earth 
along with him; and then, as fast as possible, 
filled up the pif with mould. Notwithstanding 
the quantity of earth I had removed the night 
before, there was still more than enough to fill 
up the grave to the level of the other ground, 
and I had four or five shovelsful more to carry 
down and cast into the river. When that was 
done, however, and the last spadeful had been 
disposed of, we laid the turf down again over 
the spot; and so carefully had it been removed, 
that, though the ground was a little raised, it 
required some examination to discover where 
the aperture had been made. ‘ A few showers 
of rain,’ said the duke, as he gazed upon the 
grave, ‘ will remove every trace.’ I replied no- 
thing, but I thought that the rain of many years 
would never remove the traces of that morn- 
ing’s work from his heart or from my memory. 
In regard to the ground, however, I enter- 
tained no apprehension of its ever being dis- 
covered. The young count himself, in tying 
his horse to that tree when he came on his 
furtive and evil visit to the dwelling of his 
friend, had of course selected one of the most 
retired spots that he could find; and it was 
only the accidental circumstance of my cutting 
across from the particular point of the high 
road where I had left Monsieur de Villardin on 
the way to Rennes, that had caused me to 
discover the charger in that situation. In that 
spot, too, the turf was short, and the grass any 
thing but luxuriant; so that the shepherds 
were not likely to lead their flocks thither, at 
least, till the year was more advanced, by 
which time all traces of the grave would be 
effaced. The only thing now to dispose of was 
the horse; and after examining the ground 
carefully, in order to ascertain that nothing of 
any kind had been dropped or forgotten, the 
duke directed me to lead the animal some 
distance in the way to the count’s own dwell 
ing, and then turn him loose. I did as he 
bade me, leaving Monsieur de Villardin to re- 
turn to the castle alone ; and, taking the horse 
by the,bridle, I brought it to the vicinity of 
the rod which led to Mesnil Moray, at a spot 
about half a mile from the bridge which crosses 
the Vilaine. There I gave it the rein; and, 
though it had followed as quietly as possible up 
to that moment, no sooner did it find itself 
free, than it darted away as if it had suddenly 
beconfé mad. It sprang at once over a fence, 
and crossed the high road, taking the direction 
of its lord’s dwelling, without any regard to 
path. I climbed up a neighbouring bank to 
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———— , 

watch its course for an instant; and, to my 
surprise, saw it plunge into the river, and, 
after sinking down from the force with which 


fields) There was something awful in the 


| 


long in learning their fate. 


and conveyed back to Cairo. Here they were | © tear me not so forcibly away! 


Spare me! what have I done to injure thee? 


commanded to appear before their inexorable | > hear my prayer! for once compassion shew ! — 
lord, in the great hall of the palace, where they | Tis the first time I ever look’d on thee. 

it darted in, rise up again, swim the stream, | found him encircled by a number of blacks, 
spring up the bank, aud gallop away across the| armed with drawn swords. They were not 
He commanded | | hugg’d it the whole weary night; 


| Faust. That I should live to see such depth of woe! 
Mar. Thou hast me now completely in thy might. 
| Only first give me time to suckle my sweet child— 


They took ’t from me to give me pain, 


sight; and I could not help thinking, as the them to take every man a sabre, and attack | 4 14‘now the say that it was kill'd 
noble horse bounded away, that there was a/each other in his presence, until five of their) By me.—And never shall I smile again 


living witness of the bloody scene in which I} number should fall, promising life and a thou- 
had just taken part, that, could he have found | sand sequins to the victor. The Mamalooks 


voice, would have soon called the friends of his 
fallen lord to avenge his death.” 


The campaigning scenes are rather long) and uniting skill with courage, fought des.| 


for the general taste; and the conduct of Mad. 
de Villardin is, we think, somewhat forced and 
unnatural ; but, as a whole, the narrative keeps 
up its interest well. The last volume is very 
melodramatic, and would, if tolerably drama- 
tised, tell upon the stage. ; 





Egypt, and Mohammed Ali ; or, Travels in the 
Valley of the Nile. By J. 4. St. John. 
[Second notice: conclusion. } 

Towarps the latter portion of-his second vo- 
lame, Mr. St. John supplies an important view 
of the position and strength of the celebrated 
ruler of Egypt, whose military and naval force 
he estimates at a total of 193,932. His navy 
carried 1615 guns and 16,750 men. The Syrian 
war is well described ; but as we have so very 
recently gone over that ground, we need not 
fight Ibrahim’s ‘‘ battles o’er again.” 

A dissertation on the pyramids contends that 
these monuments were emblems of Venus, or 
the Yoni, and objects of worship accordingly. 
As we do not care to carry this investigation, 
of the Round Tower genus, into our popular 
page, we shall dismiss the work with one other 
quotation of a different sort. 

“ Anecdotes of the Defterdar Bey.—Of the 
cruelty of this Turkish grandee, who has mar- 
tied a daughter of Mohammed Ali, numerous 
anecdotes are related in Egypt. He has, it is 
said, a tame lion, usually lying at the foot of 
his divan, which, though mild towards its 
master, is still sufficiently ferocious to terrify 
his visitors. Sometimes he allows it to worry 
his slaves, calling it off, perhaps, just as it is 
about to kill the wretches. Similar habits are 
attributed to Tippoo Sultan. This savage, at 
present governor of the Delta, piques himself 
on the simplicity and primitiveness of his man- 
ners, and his entire freedom from European 
habits and notions. During the period of his 
command in the Upper Country, a soldier rob- 

a poor woman of a little milk. The woman, 
not foreseeing the result, laid her complaint 
before the bey, who commanded her to point 
out the culprit. This being done, the soldier 
was ordered to be laid upon the ground, and 
have his body ripped open. The milk being 
found in his stomach, the bey paid the com- 
plainant, and dismissing her, observed,—‘ The 
robber has been punished; but had he been 
tiseovered to be innocent, the same punishment 
would have awaited you.’ It is the custom of 
this barbarian, who always moves surrounded 
by the terror of arms, to ride abroad accom- 
panied by a number of Mamalooks (or domestic 
slaves), each of whom carries a thousand se- 
quins in his girdle; that, should he be com- 

d to fly,—-which, considering his decided 
hostility to the pasha, is by no means impro- 

le—he might still be provided with money 
for his immediate use. During the Syrian 
campaign, six of these young men, dreading the 
effects of his ferocity, examples of which they 
aly beheld, made their escape, and took re- 
uge in Ibrahim’s camp. Being discovered, 

ever, they were immediately apprehended, 


| obeyed ; ranged themselves three and three ; 
|and, having been trained to the use of arms, 


| They sing songs on me, too !—’tis an ill-natured thing ! 
! Such is the ending of a well-known song,— 
Who told them that its words to me belong? 
Faust (throwing himself down). 
| Here, at thy feet, see one who loves thee cling, 
‘ Deliverance from these bonds of woe to bring ! 
Mar. (falling beside him on her knees). 


| perately, shedding their blood like water, while Yes! let us kneel to call upon the saints! 


the spectacle. 


victor over his unhappy companions. Exhaust- 
ed, and bleeding in every limb, he raised his 
eyes towards his master, to receive the pro- 
mised pardon; but, at this moment, the bey 
gave the nod to one of the black slaves, who 
stood behind the victim, and the head of the 
Mamalook immediately rolled along the floor. 
On another occasion, shortly before my arrival 
at Cairo, two of his military slaves, quarrelling, 
drew their swords in his presence; at which 
his anger being kindled, he commanded their 


panions, resolved to sell their lives dearly, drew 
their pistols, and aiming at the head of the 
tyrant, were about to rid the world of such a 
monster, when the interposition of other of his 
slaves enabled him to escape into the harem. 
Reckless and desperate, as knowing escape im- 
possible, the Mamalooks, now joined by several 
others, who all had wrongs and insults to re- 
venge, pursued and besieged him in his private 
apartments; where, but for the speedy arrival 
of a party of soldiers from the citadel, he would 
then have paid the forfeit of his innumerable 
barbarities and crimes. With this assistance 
he succeeded in repelling the assailants, who, 
in their turn, were shut up and besieged in one 
of the turrets of the palace, forming the powder 
magazine. Here they held out during several 
days, fighting desperately ; but, at length, find- 
ing their numbers decrease, and being entirely 
destitute of provisions, they set fire to the 
powder, and blew themselves up with the tower 
in which they had taken refuge.” 





GOETHE’S FAUST: GOETHE. 


Blackie, Symes, and Hayward’s Translations. 
(Conclusion. } 
PursvuInG our task in regard to these three 
translations, we still find, even in the parts 
most difficult to be rendered in English rhyme, 
that our young author, Mr. Blackie, maintains 
the high character of his work. We will not, 
however, fatigue our readers by repeating 
illustrations—a single portion may suffice; and 
we take Margaret in prison—(by Mr. Blackie) : 


** Faust (opening the door). 
She dreams not that her loved one is so near, 
The clinking chains and rustling straw to hear. 

Mar. (hiding herself on the bed). 
Woe, woe! they come.—To bitter death they call. 
Faust (softly). 
Hush! hush! I come to free thee from them all. 
Mar. (throwing herself at his feet). 
Art thou a man, feel for my hapless plight. 
Faust. Thy cries will wake the watchers of the night! 
(He takes hold of the chains to unioose them. 
Mar. (on her knees). 

Who gave thee, hangman, such a power 
To drag me from my cell at midnight hour? 
Have pity on me, use me not so rough — 
Surely to-morrow morn is soon enough ! 
So young, so very young, am I, 
And must already die! 
Once was I lovely too—'twas this that caused my fall. 
Near was the friend—now he is far away; 


(She stands up. 





Torn lies the wreath, the flowers are scattered alle 


the Detterdar sat calmly on his divan, enjoying > 
At length, after a long and/| Beneath the threshold, 
sanguinary struggle, one only remained, the 


heads to be struck off. The Mamalooks, how-| 
ever, mindful of the recent fate of their com-| 


eneath these steps, 
hear it well! 


Boileth hell! 
| The Evil One 
| His fury vents, 
) With fearful noise ! 
| Faust (oud). Margaret! Margaret! 
Mar, (attentively). That was the loved one’s voice! 
(She springs up, the chains fall away. 
Where is he? where? I heard him call on me! 
| Now I am free! and none shall hinder me! 
| To his neck will I fly ! 
On his bosom lie! 
He called me Margaret! at the door he stood. 
hrough the wild howling and clattering of hell, 
Through the loud-laughing scorn of the fiendish brood, 
Came the sweet voice of love that I know so well. 


| ag 14 : 
ar. 'Tis thou gay ityetagain!  (Clasping him. 
Where now is all my pain? r 


’Tis he! ’tis he! 
Where all my prison’s woe? my fetters where ? 
’Tis he! he comes my freedom to prepare ! 
Now am I free! 
| Already the well-known street I see, 
| Where the first time Lspoke to thee, 

And the cheerful ga’ » where 

Martha and I did waft‘on thee. 
rd). Come, come! 

lar. stay, stay! 
Thou know’st how pleased I stay where thou dost stay. 
| (Caressing him. 
| __ Faust. Away, away! 
nless we haste, 

| Dear shall we pay for these few moments’ waste. 
|__Mar. How! giv’st thou me no kiss? 

My friend, so very short a space away, 
| And hast forgot to kiss? 
| Why feel I now so straiten’d round thy neck? 
, Whereas of old thy words, thy glances, spoke 
| A very heaven, and thou didst | me take 
So many, as if thoy.wouldst make me choke. 


| Kiss me ! 
(She embraces him. 


| 
| 


Faust (striving fo 


| Else kiss I thee! 
|+-O woe! thy lips are cold, 
Are dumb! 
Where is the love thou hadst for me of old? 
Who was it, Henry, robbed me of thy love ? 
(She turns away from him.” 


By Mr. Syme :— 


** Faust (opening the door). 
She does not know who listens, or who hears 
The clanking of her chains, and rustling straw. 
Mar. (hiding her face in the straw of the dun, ). 
Woe! woe! they come——Ah, bitter death | 
Faust (softly). Hush! hush! 
I come to free you. 
| Mar. Oh, if you are human, 
Have mercy on me !—spare me ! 
aust. Be but calm; 
You will awake the keepers ! 
(Takes hold of the chains, to undo them. 
Mar. (rising on her knees.) Hangman! who 
Gave = power over me? 
You drag me out at midnight—pity me, 
And let me live! 
Ww - — not be soon enough ? 
' And I am still so young! so young! 
And must I die?” - _— 
Fair, too !—and that, they tell me, was the cause 
of es ! Near me was my love— 
Now he is far away! 
My garland lies all torn, and its flowers 
Are scattered every where ! 
Grasp me not so roughly! spare me! what, 
What have I done to you ? 
Let me not ask in vain,—in all my days 
I never saw you !—never ! 


‘aust. Mi 
Can I outlive it ?— wi 
lar. am in your power— 
Let me first suckle my poor babe—all night 
I held it to my heart; they took it from me, 
— said I kil led it. — never more 
je happy—no! no !—they are singing so. 
About me in the stpesta,- it is too bad ! al 
An old tale ends so,—but who bid them tell? 
Faust (throws himself down before her). 
Your true love to your feet is flown 
To loose the cruel 


(She rises. 








Mar. (throwing herself beside him.) 
Let us kneel down together, and entreat 
The succour of the b! saints; but see! 
Under the threshold ! 
Hell is boiling !—there ! 
ee — ; 
ith savage fury rises, 
Yelling aol ! wa 
Faust (loudly). 
Mar. (listening). 


Gretta! Gretta! 
Yes !—it was his voice! 
(She starts up: the chains fall off. 
Where is he ?—he was calling !—I am free! 
No one shali hinder me. I will fly quickly 
Into his arms, and lie upon his breast, 
For he called Gretta !—he was at the threshold! 
And in the midst—above the din of hell, 
Above the fiendish and terrific sound 
Of mockery and rage—I knew the sweet 
And loving accents of his voice. 
Faust. "Tis I! 
Mar. Thou! thou !—O say it once again ! 
(Embracing him. 
*Tis he! 'tis he! where are my sorrows now? 
The anguish of the prison ?—of the chains? 
He comes at last—to save me—I am saved ! 
That is the street 
In which I saw you first ! } > 
And the bright garden where we waited for you, 
Myself and Martha—you remember it? 
Faust (trying to take her out). 
Come with me now! come with me! 
Mar. Wait! 
Since you are here, it is so pleasant here! 
Daridias (Fondly caressing him. 
eek Haste! if you do not haste 
e shall pay dearly 
Mar. How? no longer kiss me ! 
So,lately parted, and forgot to kiss! 
ie Why do I now feel wretched while I cling 
About your neck—when formerly each look, 
Each word of yours came over me like heaven ? 
You used to kiss me then, as if you had 
A mind to smother me. 
Kiss me! 
Or I kiss thee! (Embraces him. 
Alas! your lips are cold! are silent now! 
Where have you left your love? 
Who broke it off between us? 





(She turns away.” 
By Mr. Hayward :— 


** Faust (opening the lock). She has no presentiment 
that her lover is listening, hears the chains clank, the 
straw rustle. (He enters.) 

Margaret (hiding her face in the bed of straw). Woe! 
woe! They come. Bitter death! 

Faust (softly). Hush! hush! I come to free thee. 

Mar. (throwing herself before him). If thou art hu- 
man, feel for my wretchedness. 

Faust. You will wake the guard by your cries! 

(He takes hold of the chains to unlock them. 

Mar, (on her knees.) Who has given thee, headsman, 
this power over me? You come for me whilst it is yet 
midnight. Be merciful, and let me live. Is not to-morrow 
morning soon enough? (She stands up.) I’m yet so 
young, so young! and am to die already! I was fair, 
too, and that was my undoing! My true-love was near 
—he is now far away. Torn lies the garland, scattered 
the flowers. Don’t take hold of me so roughly! Spare 


me! What have I done to you? Let me not implore 
- vain! I never saw you before in all my life, you 
now! 


Faust. I must endure this misery ! 

Mar. 1 am now entirely in thy power. Only let me 
first give suck to the child. I pressed it this whole night 
to | heart. They took it away to vex me, and now say 
I killed it. And I shall never be happy again. ‘They 
sing songs upon me! It is wicked of the people. An old 
tale ends so,—who bids them apply it? 

Faust (throws himself down). A lover lies at thy feet, to 
unloose the bonds of wretchedness. 

Mar. (throws hersélf by his side). Ay, let us kneel to 
invoke the saints. See, under these steps, under the 
threshold, hell is seething! The Evil One, with fearful 
fury, is making a din! 

Faust (passionately). Margaret! Margaret! 

Mar. (listening). That was my true love's veice! (She 
aprings up. The chains fall off). Whereishe? I heard 
him call. I am free! Nobody shall hinder me. I will 
fly to his neck! lie on his bosom! He called Margaret! 
He stood upon the threshold. In the midst,—through 
the howling and clattering of hell, — through the grim, 
devilish scoffing. I knew the sweet, the loving tone 


again, 

Faust. ‘Tis I. 

Mar. 'Tisthou! Ah, 7 so once again! (Clasping 
him.) *Tishe! 'Tishe! hither is all my wretched- 


ness? Whither the agony of the dungeon ?—the chains ? 
*Tis thou! Thou com’st to save me. I am saved! — 
There again already is the street, where I saw thee for 
the first time; and the cheerful garden, where I and 
Martha waited for thee.' 

Faust (striving to take her away). Come! come with 


me! 
Mar. Oh, stay! I like to stay where thou stayest. 


ressing him. 
Faust. 


Haste! If you do not make haste, we shall 


i for it. 





ar. What! you can no longer kiss? So short a time 
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away from me, my love, and already forgotten how to 
kiss! Why do I feel so sad upon your neck? when, in 
other times, a whole heaven came over me from your 
words, your looks; and you kissed me as if you were 
going to smother me! Kiss me, or I will kiss you! 
} on embraves him.) Oh, woe! your lips are cold —are 

umb! Where have you left your love? who has robbed 
me of it ? ‘ (She turns from him.” 

Mr. Blackie’s notes and preliminary remarks 
are interesting and valuable. To the English 
reader, we repeat, his translation furnishes a 
competent idea of the unapproachable original ; 
and, as a composition, is most honourable to 
his talents. Goethe is the modern Dante: to 
use his own expression, he makes us glow as 
with new wine. There is an almost painful 
reality in the character of Faust. What man 
is there that has not, at times, been another 
Faust? What intellect, what genius, has not 
spurned its own incapacity? Who has not 
sometimes wished to ‘‘ shuffle off this mortal 
coil,” to roam unshackled through the universe 
of knowledge? Such is Faust, and such is 
every one. In Goethe, as in Shakespeare, the 
truth comes home to all—each breast has a 
responsive pulse. 

And now that we have gone so much at 
large into the writings of this extraordinary 
man, and observe how widely we may almost 
say a passion of admiration for him is spread- 
ing in our literary circles, it will not, we are 
sure, be unpleasing to the general reader to see 
the substance of some personally interesting 
remarks by Dr. C. Vogel (for several years his 
confidential physician) appended to our own 
criticism. 

Goethe was tall, and of a robust, regular 
frame, except the lower part of his body, which 
required greater length, in order to perfect just 
proportions. He carried himself very straight, 
nay, stiffly, even in the latter years of his life, 
and kept his shoulders well back, and the 
lower part of his body protruded. He attri- 
buted this to an early habit of holding his 
hands, for expanding the chest, folded behind 
him. His chest was broad and vaulted; his 
breathing strong and quiet, only occasionally 
intermixed with sighs. His pulse was soft, 
moderately full, and, if his age is considered, 
even quick, like that of a man of forty. His 
head was closely covered with soft, silk-like 
grey hair, which he had carefully curled every 
day. The neck was strikingly tauri-formed. 
The senses of sight, smell, taste, and feeling 
remained to his death exceedingly fine and 
acute; but his hearing decreased more and 
more; and in cloudy, cold, and damp weather, 
it was often requisite to speak to him very 
loud to be at all heard. His mind, too, all but 
the memory, continued powerful to the last. 
The extremely easy flow of his ideas in early 
life diminished with the facility of muscular 
action from year to year. Goethe, in advanced 
age, found it uncommonly difficult to form re- 
solutions, having, perhaps, always, excepting in 
his earliest youth, been inclined to considerate- 
ness and deliberation. * He was himself of opi- 
nion, that this peculiarity, or weakness, had 
its origin in his never having been obliged, 
during his whole life, to act on sudden im- 
pulse. On the other hand, he was, perhaps, 
excelled by none in perseverance, and even in 
the boldness of executing whatever he had once 
firmly determined upon. On such occasions he 
liked to quote the -order given to the pope’s 
emissaries: ‘‘ non obstantibus quibuscumque.” 
If quick resolutions were not to be avoided, or 
if they crowded upon him, he became morose. 
This was particularly the case when, after the 
death of his only son, he was obliged to renew 
the administration of his private affairs, to 
which he was quite unaccustomed. 





In later years, he frequently complained that 
he had to force himself to occupations which 
formerly had been mere play to him. The 
summer of 1831 made, however, an excep. 
tion to this; and Goethe often mentioned, 
that, for thirty years past, he had never felt 
himself thus disposed for productive activity of 
mind. This state of mind usually ended in a 
sickly organic affection of his body; and he 
invariably became a sufferer from great indis. 
position, whenever he had exerted himself long 
in any mental production. Goethe’s imagina. 
tion remained, to the last, susceptible and 
active. ‘The beautiful and the serene consti. 
tuted his very element, which, through his 
whole life, he endeavoured to develope with 
unremitting assiduity. Every thing ugly or 
sombre excited his ill-humour (verstimmte 
thn). ‘* It spoils my imagination for a long 
time,” he used to say, by way of excuse, in 
turning away from such objects. If, however, 
he expected a gratification of his ardent desire 
for knowledge, he was able to contemplate with 
attention even what was discordant to his sense 
of beauty. Afflicting news he always cau. 
tiously endeavoured to avoid. 

The venerable bard of two and eighty years 
enjoyed to his death a nightly rest rarely dis. 
turbed. He usually slumbered during the day 
at different intervals, for a short time, and 
then in the evening, from nine o'clock until 
five o’clock in the morning. If Goethe’s mind 
was pondering upon any very interesting 
subject, he used to awake in the night, for 
an hour or two, and cultivated during this 
period the continuation of his ideas. Such an 
occasion of his night-watch led to no com. 
plaint; but an interrupted sleep without a 
like advantage made him extremely angry ; and 
the very next morning he would seek relief. 
Sometimes, but rarely, he took a grain of hen- 
bane extract (Hyosciamus), a remedy to which 
he was exceedingly partial, as it always pro- 
cured him a refreshing sleep and pleasing 
dreams. 

In the earlier part of life, Goethe trank 
much wine and other spirituous liquors; but 
became very temperate in enjoyments of that 
kind. He denied himself, for instance, the 
gratification of his fondness for punch, the 
longing for which frequently returned with 
great force about six o’clock in the evening, at 
the hour when he formerly had drank that 
beverage for many years in the theatre. In his 
latter years he did not even venture to taste 
his favourite wine, champagne, though this 
fear was quite groundless. 

He contented himself, one day like another, 
at breakfast with a single glass of Madeira, 
and at dinner with a common-sized bottle of 
the light Wiirzburg table wine. Sometimes, 
but rarely, he took with the desert an addi- 
tional glass of tinto di rota. Coffee he drank 
only at breakfast, and then with milk. Taken 
after dinner, it had ever caused him feelings of 
anxiety. 


abstemiousness, neither as regarded the quality 
nor the quantity of food. In truth, he ate 
great deal; and even, when he seriously com- 
plained of want of appetite, he often took far 
more than other younger and healthy persons. 
He was particularly fond of fish, meat, pastry, 
and sweetmeats. He never would own to 
having committed a fault.in diet ; and his in- 
temperance in eating naturally caused frequent 
fits of indigestion. Owing to this he avoided 
every pressure upon the abdomen; and not 
only wore, on that account, very wide clothes, 





but constantly made use of a seat 





In eating, Goethe did not practise the like , 
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several cushions, so as to allow him to lean 
easily backwards. A great part of the day he 
either passed in walking about his room, whilst 
dictating ; or employed himself in some other 
way, standing at the time. 

Sickness was considered by him as the great- 
est earthly evil. Of death he had, strictly 
speaking, no fear; but of dying in torture he 
certainly had. He loved life,—and did not 
this adorn itself for him with all its charms? 
Bodily pain was to him ofall sufferings the 
most intolerable ; and next to it he was most 
affected by deformity through diseases. In 
the praise of being free from pain, he rivalled 
Epicurus himself; and often boasted of that 
enviable fortune of never having suffered either 
from head-ache or tooth-ache. His teeth re- 
mained, indeed, sound to his most advanced 


"he his friend Schiller liked the evaporation 
of rotten apples,* so Goethe likedsthe close air 
ofa room. It was with great difficulty that 
he could be induced to have a window opened 
for airing his study and his sleeping-room. 
An offensive smell he did not particularly 
mind, but the least disorder in the arrange- 
ment of his room would put him out of humour. 
He became, for instance, exceedingly displeased 
if either a book or paper did not lie with its 
edges parallel to the corresponding edges of the 
table. As a peculiarity of Goethe but little 
known, we may also mention that he felt much 
vexed if any one snuffed the candle in his pre- 
sence. Nobody could perform this operation 
toplease him. Light and warmth were to him 
the most indispensable agrémens of existence ; 
ata high degree of the barometer he always felt 
himself most well. The winter he detested, 
and often maintained jestingly that a person 
would hang himself in autumn, if he were able 
to form to himself a complete idea of the abomi- 
nation of winter. 

Notwithstanding a great insight into the 
particular mode of operation of various medi- 
cines, Goethe could only with great difficulty 
bring himself to desist from the use of a 
remedy which had been beneficial to his feel- 
ings. Thus the mineral water from the Kreuz- 
brunnen had several times agreed with him 
extremely well, and he now drank that water 
daily—annually above 400 bottles. 

Concerning the state of his health, Goethe 
did not like to indulge in conversation, except 
with his physician. Particular inquiry, from 
mere sympathy, was very likely to provoke 
him; especially if he really did not find him- 
self well at the time. He often said humor- 
ously, that it was downright impudence to ask 
aman how he did, if one ‘had neither the 
power nor the desire to relieve him. Still 
more intolerable to him were’ all condolences ; 
and the more so if they were circumstantial and 
Pitying. As soon as the annoying visitor was 
gone, he used to break out: ‘* One’s own 
anxiety and care are quite sufficient; and to 
me, at least, it is absolutely impossible to bear 


, such lamentation in addition.” 


_ Postscript by W. Hufeland, (another Physi- 
cian.)—I reckon it the greatest pleasure of my 
life, that, for a series of years, I was personally 
aequainted and lived with this mighty genius, 








athe following I have from Goethe himself. One 


find hi G0es to pay a visit to Schiller, but as he does not 
him athome, he takes a seat near his library-table, 
waiting for his return. : Here, at first, a peculiar smell 
becca es troublesome to. him.; and soon after that he falls 
~% state of insengibility, from which he does not 
pr until he is brought to the open air. As the cause 
aed they soon discover a large quantity of rotten 
*pples, which Schiller, from a fondness of the air deve- 
= from them, had stowed into the drawers of his 


with this hero in the German world of spirits. 
As early as 1776, when but a boy, I saw. him 
appear in Weimar in the full energy of youth. 
Never shall I forget the impression which he 
made upon me as Orestes in a Greek costume 
at the representation of his Iphigenia; he 
seemed an actual Apollo. Never was such a 
union of physical and mental perfection seen in 
a@ man, as at that time in Goethe. I have 
never met a human being so highly gifted by 
Heaven, both in body and mind, and one who 
thus represented the image of the most perfect 
man. It was, however, not only this power 
of body and soul which excited admiration, but 
still more the excellent equilibrium which ex- 
ténded itself over his-physical and mental func- 
tions, so that neither existed, disturbingly, at 
the expense of the other. One may say, in 
truth, that it was this which so conspicuously 
distinguished his mind, that his mental powers 
were all in the most beautiful harmony, and 
that even his lively and creative imagination 
was tempered and restrained by the govern- 
ment of his understanding. Productive ac- 
tivity was, however, the fundamental character 
as well in his physical as his mental consti- 
tution ; and in the former it shewed itself con- 
spicuously by a quick and copious generation of 
blood, which even in his advanced age made 
bleedings necessary. Such instances belong to 
the rarest gifts of heaven. Jt is a happiness to 
see that the creation of such perfect human 
nature ts yet possible even in our times, which 
‘so many consider as the period of the deteriora- 
tion of the human species. 

He ended with the words, ‘‘ more light!” 
This has now been given to him; and let it be 
the watchword to animate us whom he has 
left in this darkling sphere. 








The West India Sketch- Book. 2 vols. 12mo. 

London, 1834. Whittaker. 
No sooner is there a work announced which is 
likely to be popular, than other heads are set in 
motion to produce something of the same kind. 
The original idea is damaged ; and imitation 
usurps the honest place of competition. We do 
not mean to accuse these volumes of being the 
result of Mr. Lewis’s ; but we so seldom see any 
design now-o’-days left to its own singleness, 
and are often so puzzled by the multitude of 
copies, that we confess we are led to look upon 
nearly all resemblances as little better than 
spurious counterfeits. 

Having so expressed our general opinion, we 
have to say of these particular volumes, that 
they are very agreeably written, and adorned 
by slight but very clever and characteristic 
sketches, both of places and persons. Of the 
author’s talents at pen-and-ink description, the 
following brief extract will afford a right 
notion : — 

** Captain Dove was as devoted to his Venus, 
night and day during the gale, as if it had been 
the period of her accouchement. He occasion- 
ally seated himself on a cherry-tree chair, which 
was fastened to the weather-side of the quarter- 
deck, and, 

€ With replenish’d pipe and oft-repeated draughts, 

He'd watch the motions of his ocean queen.’ 
* That’s right, my little beauty,’ he would 
say, as she raised her head high on the buoyant 
waves; and then addressing the helmsman, as 
she descended into the foaming trough, ‘ mind 
your weather-helm now—e-a-se her, ease her, 
that’s right—there she goes like a duck, bless 
her little heart—boy, a glass of gin and water— 
meet her again—there—just let her go her own 





way, only ease her now and then— don’t gripe 


SE A EL 
her —she’ll go like a race-horse, if you let 
her alone, but she kicks if you give her 
spoke too much—forecastle, there! take a pull 
of the foresheet-—mind what you’re about— 
don’t yaw her about so—treat her kindly, can’t 
you ?—-you may do.any thing with her with 
kindness; how’s her head now ?’ ‘ Nor-west 
and by west,’ replied the helmsman. ‘ Well 
done, my little darling—she’s the prettiest ship 
that ever came out ofthe kingdom of heaven—- 
boy, a glass of gin and water.’ Really sailors 
are very odd sort of:men, their aquatic habits 
engraft upon them peculiarities which never 
fail to distinguish them from the rest of man- 
kind; the howling of the tempest affects not 
them; they take their watch and watch, and 
sleep in their coffin more soundly, rocked by 
the buoyant billows, with Death for a bedfellow 
—a plank only between them, than a prince on 
a bed of down, Their benevolence and kindly 
feelings are proverbial; superinduced probably 
by a mutual dependence upon each other, by a 
companionship in fortune and in peril, whence 
their virtues and their foibles, and their sym- 
pathies, become interfused ; and the little com- 
munity in which they are accustomed to move 
assumes more the character of a large family, 
than of a society composed of all the discordant 
elements which mark communities in general.” 

The accounts of the negroes are mostly amus- 
ing, and their condition is painted as being 
more happy than usually represented in Eng- 
land. We select an extract respecting them : 

“ Their curiosity is not to be controlled ; 
and so seldom do they manifest any thing like 
diffidence towards their masters, that even their 
respect partakes of an air of familiarity. We 
were engaged one moonlight night in the front 
of our dwelling, in taking an altitude of a star, 
and several negroes were drawn to the spot by 
curiosity. At length one of them said, ‘ Massa, 
wharra you do da?’ ‘I’m going to put the 
moon into the sea,’ we replied. ‘ Eh, me Gad,’ 
they exclaimed simultaneously, and for our own 
credit we were obliged to produce ocular de- 
monstration, by allowing one of them to look 
through the quadrant, which we held in our 
hand. We had no sooner brought the reflected 
figure of the moon to the horizon, than he 
bolted as fast as his legs could carry him, with- 
out heeding the laughter of his companions, 
one of whom immediately desired to have his 
curiosity gratified in the same way. + He, how- 
ever, tried the experiment with some share of 
distrust, and as soon as he beheld the figure of 
the planet in the same position, instead of fol- 
lowing the example of the first negro, he walked 
slowly from our side, like a man anxious to 
make good his retreat without the imputation 
of cowardice ; and, as if deriving security from 
a compliment, he exclaimed, ‘ Me Gad, massa, 
you really clebber! wharra you no can do?’” 

We regret that we cannot transpose some of 
the prints to our page, for they are worthy of 
George Cruikshank, and add much-to the 
amusing ‘interest of the publication, which is 
altogether well deserving of favour. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

History of the Revolution in Engl: 

: Sir J. Mackintosh. 
(Third notice—conclusion. } 
WE intended to return more at large to this 
work, but the continual influx of novelties at 
this season induces us to rest contented with 
the two notices we have been able to bestow 
on the portion executed by Sir James Mack- 
intosh. We haye only therefore to repeat, 





d, &c. By 








that the sequel is highly honourable to the 
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industry and talents of its author; and that 
the Prefatory Memoir is also very well writ- 
ten. Altogether, the volume possesses a ster- 
ling character, too rare at this period of evan- 
escent publication. 


Coleridge’s Works, Vol. I. Pickering. 
WE rejoice to see the commencement of a 
complete collection of Coleridge’s productions, 
and shall next week offer some remarks on 
the general subject. 


Romance of Ancient History. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone. 
_ Aso too late for special notice in this No. ; 
and, with the Life of a Soldier, reserved for 
our next. 


BIOGRAPHIES. 


WE have this week to notice, and we can do 
no more, a whole library of Biographies :— 
Salt’s, as yet unfinished. 


Sir Walter Scott, by G. Allan, Esq. (8vo., 
Edinburgh, Ireland), seems to be brought out 
by way of anticipating Mr. Lockhart. 


The Rev. Ed. Sidney’s Life of Rowland Hill 
(8vo., Baldwin and Cradock) promises much 
interest. 


The Life of Samuel Drew, by his Son, (8vo., 
Longman and Co. ; Fisher and Son), is the nar- 
rative of a literary career simply and unaffect- 
edly told. The life of a very amiable and good 
man; well fitted to be set forth as an example 
to others. 


The Works of Richard Watson, Vol. I. (Lon- 
don, 8vo., Mason), contains the biography of 
the author, by Mr. T. Jackson ; and, on a hasty 
glance, seems to furnish miscellaneous matter 
of considerable attraction. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. HamitrTown in the chair.—Several fellows 
were elected, others proposed. A paper by 
Col. Jackson of St. Petersburgh, entitled Hints 
on the subject of Geographical Arrangement 
and Nomenclature, was read. Of this commu- 
nication, no analysis can be made. The author 
contends, that neither the distribution nor 
terminology of the science are so exact as they 
ought to be, and suggests various improve- 
ments, especially as regards the classification 
of rivers. Amongst the presents to the Society, 
we noticed a beautifully executed model of the 
table land, Cape of Good Hope. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Apnrit 9th. Colonel Leake, vice-president, in 
the chair. Two papers were read by the secre- 
tary at this meeting: —1. “* Inquiry whether 
the district of Ei Paran, in Arabia, did not 
anciently form a part of the land of Egypt;” 
by J. Belfour, Esq. In this very learned me- 
moir Mr. Belfour brought together, from hiero- 
glyphic monuments, from the pages of Scrip- 
ture, the writings of ancient and modern geo- 
graphers, and the relations of travellers—an 
interesting collection of facts respecting the 
extent of the territories governed by the an- 
cient Pharaohs. It was shewn from these vari- 
ous authorities, that as early as Ramses Sethos, 


or Sesostris, the dominions of those monarchs | 


included very distinct parts of the bordering 
states, particularly to the East of the Red Sea. 
Some curious testimonies were added, in rela- 
tion to the knowledge which the priests of 


Egypt are said to have possessed regarding the 
isles of the atlantic, and even America. 

2. The second memoir read was entitled, 
“ observations in compliance with the inscrip- 
tion prefixed to M. Seyffarth’s treatise, pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Royal Society of 
Literature on March 5th;” by Mr. Cullimore. 
The celebrated Leipsic professor having, in the 
year 1826, made a tour under the auspices of 
the King of Saxony, for the express purpose of 
investigating the hieroglyphic collections of 
Europe, and recently published the results 
of his inquiries during the subsequent seven 
years, under the title of “‘ Systema Astronomiz 
Egyptiace Quadripartitum,” has circulated an 
argument, or synopsis, of his splendid work 
among the learned societies, with the inscrip- 
tion, ** ad examinandum proponit auctor,” pre- 
fixed. The leading object of the book is the 
development of a system of hieroglyphic astro- 
nomical symbols, which, in their application to 
the writings on the monuments and papyri, 
discover aseries of remote observations, whereby 
the hieroglyphic records of Egypt may be vin- 
dicated, and their epochs, together with those 
of all primitive history, both sacred and pro- 
fane, emended and fixed on a more certain basis 
than hitherto. The present paper was there- 
fore in the form of an exposition or report on 
this treatise, the process of examination being 
governed by the arrangement of the work 
itself. The first part contains M. Seyffarth’s 
views on the Egyptian astronomical and astro- 
logical system in general, as developed by 
ancient writers. The second unfolds his system 
of hieroglyphic astronomical symbols. The 
third is appropriated to the investigation of a 
series of monuments and papyri of different 
ages, on the proposed principles, followed by 
corollaries, in which the results are applied to 
the correction of ancient dates. The fourth 
contains his hieroglyphic astronomical lexicon. 
This arrangement directed Mr. Cullimore to 
the third part, as the primary subject of in- 
vestigation ; it being evident, that if the prac- 
tical results of the system proved harmonious 
and consistent, the system which produced 
them might be recurred to with proportionate 
confidence ; whereas, if the criteria thus sup- 
plied by the author proved unsatisfactory, the 
system itself must be inevitably defective. The 
records, to the explanation of which the au- 
thor has applied his symbols, are seven in 
number; four of the times of the Pharaohs, 


monolith temple of King Amosis, or Amasis 
supposed by the author to be the second Amosis, 
or Tethmosis of Manetho’s 18th Diospolitan 
dynasty, which is preserved in the Royal Mu. 
seum of Paris ; the second, a sarcophagus in 
the same collection, the lid of which is preserved 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge—this 
he refers to Ramesses Meiamoun, the last 
prince but one of the same dynasty; the taird, 
the sarcophagus in the British Museum, vul. 
garly attributed to Alexander the Great, but 
which M. Seyffarth has assigned to Ramesses 
Sethos, or Sesostris, the founder of the 19th 
dynasty. The year, month, day, and hour, of 
the nativities of each of these Pharaohs js 
assumed as the subject of the celestial con. 
figurations developed on their respective monu. 
ments; the first being referable only to the 
year B.C. 1832, the second to B.c. 1693, and 
the last to s.c. 1631, according to the learned 
author’s calculations. If M. Seyffarth’s his. 
torical reference of these antiquities, and his 
calculated epochs, be true, the date of the 18th 
dynasty, and of the Exodus of the Jews, which 
is connected with it, must fall in the year 3.c. 
1908, instead of the vulgar epoch z.c. 1491; 
the date of the 19th, s.c. 1606; and that of the 
Trojan war, which has been connected with 
this dynasty, B.c. 1554, instead of n.c. 1183, 
as fixed by historians. The diluvian and other 
eras are proportionably elevated. The effect 
of these calculations is to raise the epochs of 
ancient history four centuries higher than ge. 
neral opinion, founded on the evidence of his. 
tory, sacred and profane, has assigned them ;— 
and, provided the above references of the in. 
scriptions shall appear clearly supported by his- 
tory, it is evident that the author’s general 
views cannot be totally unfounded. 

It was, however, shewn by Mr. Cullimore, 
that such support is not only wanting, but that 
each of the cases adduced is opposed by the 
most direct historical proof. First, the mono- 
lith ascribed to Amosis or Tethmosis II. of 
the eighteenth dynasty, is really a monument 
of Amasis, who was conquered by Cambyses, 
king of Persia, B.c. 525, at which time, pro- 
vided M. Seyffarth’s date of his nativity be 
just, his age must have exceeded that of Me- 
thuselah by 338 years! Secondly, that the 
sarcophagus attributed to R s Mei ’ 
the Amon-me-Rambes of the inscriptions, is not 
that of this prince, but of his fourth successor, 
as fixed by the hieroglyphic tablets; and hence, 











and three of the Roman age; all of them well 
known to hieroglyphic inquirers. The dates | 
of the iatter—the zodiac of Tentyra, the Isiac | 
or Bembine hieroglyphic tablet, and a Greek | 
astrological papyrus of the reign of Antoninus 
Pius—being nearly fixed by the names which 
appear on them, and the author’s calcula- 
tion coming out in agreement with these, evj- 
dence of the validity of a system which con- 
ducted to such results would appear thus far 
established. The nativities of the emperors 
Nero and Trajan ; the former in the Tentyrite 
zodiac, a.D. 37, the latter in the Isiac tablet, 
A.D. 54; together with that of Anubion in the 
first year of Antoninus, a.D. 137, are the events 
assumed to be recorded; and, however fan- 
ciful the astrological deductions of the work 
may appear, they are not inconsistent with 
what is known of the Egyptian system. Of the 
earlier records, the fourth is a papyrus, referred 
to the year B.c. 1104, on the same principles of 
investigation, but which, being anonymous, is 
incapable of direct historical reference. On the 
three former M. Seyffarth therefore rests his 
conclusions for the emendation of ancient his- 


that the effect of this calculated age of its owner 
would be to raise the whole system more than 
a century above the dates proposed, and there- 
fore to invalidate everyother calculated epoch of 
the system. Thirdly, that the sarcophagus attri- 
buted to Ramesses Sethos cannot, according to 
the hieroglyphicsuccession of kings recognised by 
the author, belong to that prince, or any of the 
dynasty which he founded ; since the place in 
history of its owner still remains an unsettled 
question, although recently referred, with great 
probability, to the tenth century before the 
Christian era by the Rev. G. Tomlinson, in 
memoir read before the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature. It hence follows, that although the 
system derives apparent confirmation from the 
three Roman records, it is altogether negatived 
by those of the Pharaonic times, which form 
the basis of the author’s grand results. The 
inference therefore is, that although when aid- 
ed by approximate dates, as in the Roman age, 
the author’s calculations come out true to admi- 
ration, the inconsistencies of his criteria in every 
example drawn from the early monuments are 
of necessity either wholly fatal to the system, 








tory and chronology. The first of these is a 


or demonstrate it to be highly defective. 
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At the annual meeting, on Thursday, after 
the reading of the Report and other business, 
the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year ; those in éfalics are new :— 


President.—The Earl of Ripon, from the Council, in 
the room of Lord Dover, deceased. 

Vice-Presidents. — The Bishop of Salisbury (the first 
President), the Duke of Newcastle, the Duke of Rutland, 
the Duke of Sutherland, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
the Bishop of Bristol, Lord Bexley, Sir Gore Ouseley, the 
Rev. Dr. Richards, Lieut.-Col. Leake. Lord Carlisle 
and Lord Munster are out by rotation, and Mr. Yorke, 


srruncil—Lord Wm. Cavendish, Sir H. Halford, Richard 
Blanshard, Esq., the Rev. R. Cattermole, the Rev. H. 
Clissold, N. W. Ridley Colborne, Esq. M.P., H. Hallam, 
Esq., W. R. Hamilton, Esq., H. Holland, Esq., W. Ja- 
cob, Esq., R. Lemon, Esq., L. H. Petit, Esq., D. Pol- 
jek, Esg., the Rev. Dr. J. H. Spry, W. Tooke, Esq., 
Hudson Gurney, Esq. Lord Morpeth, Sir T. Acland, 
Sir F. Freeling, Sir T. Phillips, and Mr. Jerdan, went 
out by rotation. 

Treasurer.—W. Jacob, Esq. 

Auditors. —Mr. Baber and Mr. Beresford. 

Librarian.—The Rev. H. Clissold. 

Secretary. —The Rev. R. Cattermole. 

Foreign Secretary.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Tuvrspay week, Mr. Hudson Gurney in the 
chair.—Mr. Hawkins exhibited a fine torquis, 
or large ring of gold, anciently worn round the 
neck asa mark of honour, like the collar of 
knighthood, found in Wales. We fancy this 
article has been noticed in Fosbroke’s “ Encly- 
copedia of Antiquities,” p. 297, as we can- 
not better describe it than in his words. ** An 
ancient wreathed golden torquis, found at the 
Castle of Harleth, in Merionethshire, consists 
of a wreathed bar, or rather of twisted rods, 


old council who were chosen to remain, were 
Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of Sussex, and 
Messrs. Amyot, Carlisle, Ellis, Gage, Gurney, 
Hallam, Hamilton, Madden, and Wynn. The 
new members of the council are Messrs. Beltz, 
Bruce, the Bishop of Carlisle, Messrs. Dixon, 
Hunter, Palgrave, Phillips, Rickman, Rudge, 
and Turner. 


PINE ARTS. 
WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 
Every year opens a new source of delight to 
us in this charming exhibition; the thirtieth 
season of which the public will be enabled to 
appreciate on Monday, as we have already been, 
by a hasty private inspection. Though the 
names of some of our chief favourites no longer 
grace the catalogue, the general impression of 
the Gallery is no less brilliant and various than 
at any former time; and when we come to 
examine the productions in detail, we are more 
and more confirmed in the gratification which 
the first view has excited. Where almost all 
is excellence, it is difficult, even in a brief no- 
tice, to point out what struck us most forcibly, 
without doing temporary injustice to modest 
and unobtrusive merit which may have failed 
to catch our eye; but we are sure we cannot 
be far wrong in specifying the combined works 
of G. Barret and F. Taylor, as well as of the 
same artists separately ; those of Copley Field- 
ing, Lewis, Hunt, Prout, Cattermole, De Wint, 
Harding, Evans, Cristall, Cox, Turner, Cham- 
bers, Bentley, and—though last, not least— 
Mackenzie, whose National Gallery Interior, 











about four feet long, flexible, but bending only 
one way; it has hooks at each end, not 
twisted, but plain and cut even.”—The Coun- 
tess of Tyrconnel exhibited a beautiful ancient 
gold ornament, apparently intended for the 
wrist, having a pendant cross set with jewels, 
and a sliding bead, which we presume was an 
amulet or charm.—Mr. Kempe communicated 
an account of the very curious tract lately 
exhibited by him to the Society, containing 
regulations for the royal army, and printed by 
Richard Pynson, in 1513. He described some 
previous MS. military regulations, issued by 
Ceur de Lion and others, preserved in the 
British Museum, and containing some very 
barbarous directions as to punishments, wor- 
thy of the rude age in which they were made ; 
but the present tract is believed to be the 
earliest printed regulations for the manage- 
ment of the army. Mr. Kempe observed, that 
in the year 1513, Henry the Eighth invaded 
France, and gained the decisive victory at 
Guinegaste, near Terouenne, which was deno- 
minated the Battle of Spurs. In the same 
year also the Battle of Flodden Field was 
fought. He then described several of the di- 
rections, among which was one that no man 
should cry “ havoc,” the signal for the army 
to disperse and fall to pillage. This word is 
used by Shakspeare, in Julius Cesar, in the 
following lines :— 

And Caesar's spiri i v 

With Ate by his side, come hot from Well, 

Shall in these confines, with a monarch’s voice, 

Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war ! 
_ On Wednesday, being St. George’s day, the 
Soclety met, pursuant to their charter, for the 
election of officers. The secretary announced 
the death of twenty-six members in the last 
year, and two withdrawn; while the new 
members elected during the same time amount- 

to sixteen, besides two foreign or honorary 

members. The election fell on Lord Aber- 

» 88 president; Mr. Amyot, treasurer ; 


* Sage, director; and Messrs. Carlisle and|must conclude, only confessing that, though 


Sit H, Ellis, secretaries. ‘The members of the! we have praised warmly, we have not praised 








| No. 334, is a marvellous picture in every re- 
| spect—a National Gallery in itself! The per- 
| fection with which he has copied the old masters 
|in frames the size of dominos, and the effect of 
the whole, are quite extraordinary. Running 
|Over our marked catalogue, we find No. 10, 
Morning (Barret and Taylor), and 150, Even- 
ing (by the same), exquisite unions of land- 
scape, cattle, and figures: nothing can be more 
fresh and true to nature, or more finished in 
art. 19. Portsmouth Harbour, W. Turner, is 
a lovely expanse of shore and water; 24. Girl 
Knitting, one of the many specimens of Crist- 
all’s classical studies of Celts Grecianised. 
39. A very beautiful composition, by Copley 
Fielding; as a vignette, it would make the 
fortune of a legendary volume. 133. Ship- 
wreck, by the same—not to be surpassed. 
43. A Spanish Posada, Lewis—who has also, 
177. Seville ; 159. The Bolero; and other Spa- 
nish subjects, replete with character, and ad- 
mirably painted. 62. Rouen, Prout: one of 
his most interesting and finely executed draw- 
ings; and no higher praise can be given. 
72. An Interior, Hunt; a wonder, and per- 
haps the most striking of his many clever and 
natural representations of rustic life. 142. 
Bolsover, Cox ; a capital example of his spark- 
ling style. 151. After the Sortie, Cattermole : 
a baronial scene of high and dramatic effect ; 
designed and painted with all the talent of this 
admired artist: 200. Lancaster, De Wint ; and 
every way worthy of his pencil. 209. Peter- 
boats, G. Chambers; a new aspirant, who has 
at once established his claim to our eulogy and 
the public applause ; and 248. Church at Venice, 
| C. Bentley, another in the same enviable condi- 
jtion. 220. Coming Storm, G. Barret ; splendid. 
| 300. The Port of London, Harding; treated in 
|a delicious manner. 353. Scotch Cart, Isle of 
| Arran, W. Evans; a fair proof of the great 
| talent with which he has treated several like 
subjects in Scotland and Wales. And here we 
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enough; and that we have left unmentioned 
those who have deserved no common panegyric. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, SUFFOLK 

STREET. 
{Sixth and concluding notice.] 

Among the most conspicuous and able per- 
formances in the miniature department, are, 
No. 600, A Frame containing six, Mrs. James 
Robertson ; No. 601, A Frame containing six. 
teen, H. Collen; No. 603, A Frame containing 
five, W.Egley; No. 570, Portrait of the Duchess 
of Richmond, after the late Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, G. R. Ward; No. 582, A Portrait, A. 
Tidey; No. 609, Portraits of the Children of a 
Lady, W. Hudson ; No. 616, Mr. Parry, jun., 
the vocalist, C. Durham, &c. 

The drawings have been well selected. Those 
by H. Martens rank high in their class for spi- 
rit and character in design, and vigour and skill 
in execution ; as, for instance, No. 642, British 
Light Cavalry in pursuit, and, No. 701, Entry 
of Bolingbroke into London; No. 639, River 
Scene, showery weather ; and No. 664, Lilley 
Church, Herts, G. F. Phillips, shew the skill 
with which, as in the first case, this artist re- 
presents a flat and distant country, and, as in 
the second, the fidelity with which his nearer 
objects are delineated. No. 666, Rue St. Ho-« 
noré, Paris, S. Davis, and No. 690, Street Scene, 
with the Guildhall and Christ Church, Bristol, 
are clever views of buildings. No. 659, Disap- 
pointment, J. M. Moore. The colouring, like 
the subject, rather cold, but the chiaroscuro and 
finishing admirable. No. 637, Figures on the 
Beach at Leith, T. S. Cafe. A spirited and 
broadly executed performance. No. 706, A 
study of a hen and chickens from nature, Mrs. 
Withers. Full of truth, and rendered very in- 
teresting by itsmanagement. No. 676, Flowers, 
V. Bartholomew; No. 683, Dead Birds, M. 
A.C.; No. 719, Hollyhocks, W. Spry; together 
with other performances by W. Linton, J. P. 
Pyne, G. S. Shepherd, A. Clint, J. Holland, 
C. F. Powell, C. R. Stanley, R. Brandard, &c., 
contribute greatly to the attraction of their 
portion of the exhibition. 

The sculpture room is distinguished by some 
works of great excellence, and of an elevated 
character in art. Of these, No. 862, The Shield 
of Aineas, by W. Pitts, stands pre-eminent, for 
its classical conception, and beautiful style of 
execution. Low in its relief, it resembles the 
purest remains of ancient art, as seen in the fi- 
gures on the Portland Vase, or in the finest 
gems, especially that of Diomede seizing the 
Palladium, by Dioscorides. No. 864, The Death 
of Procris ; a group in marble executed for E. 
Cooper, Esq. M.P., by P. M‘Dowell, is also a 
beautiful example of sculptured art: its ars 
rangement as a composition, and its expression, 
can hardly be surpassed. No. 868, A Colossal 
Bust of his Majesty William the Fourth, by W. 
Bool, is, we understand, considered to be one 
of the most perfect resemblances of the king 
that has yet been executed : the effect of it is 
very grand. No. 840, Monument to the Memory 
of the late Mrs. Palmer of Ham Common, R. 
W. Sievier. Beautiful and impressive: the 
disembodied spirit is represented as ascending 
under the protection of an angel, to its eternal 
abode in the regions of bliss. The idea is simi- 
lar to that of the cenotaph to the memory of the 
Princess Charlotte, by Mr. Wyatt, of which, 
however, there is nothing like imitation. No. 
826, Bust of Miss Bury, daughter of Lady Char- 
lotte Bury, R. C. Lucas; No. 827, A Study, 
H. Weeks; and No. 837, Bust of Thomas Ros- 








coe, Esq., 8. Clint; are all interesting. No. 843, 
A Shade, with Busts of the Lord Chancellor, the 
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Lord Chief Justice, and the Ex-Attorney Gene- 
ral, Sir Wm. Horne, R. C. Lucas. So much 
law under a shade! Is it actionable to whis- 
per—‘‘ Keep it there ?”’ 

Besides these and other models of consider- 
able merit, the sculpture-room contains draw- 
ings of landscapes, portraits, &c. Of the por- 
traits, No. 753, Portrait of a Gentleman, by G. 
Hargreaves, a miniature, is one of the finest 
works of its class in the exhibition. We were 
much pleased, also, with No. 763, Portrait of a 
Lady, J. H. Millington; No. 769, Portrait of 
Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, and two children, 
John Wood; No. 776, Clara Mowbray, S. J. 
Stump, &c. &c. 









ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG: THE Day! 

Day on the mountains—the glorious day ! 
And the torrents foam forth in the pride of 

his ray ; [dream, 
The chamois awakes from her wild-forest 
And bounds in the gladness and life of his beam ; 
And the horn of the hunter is sounding, Away! 
Light, light on the hills !—’tis the glorious day ! 
Day on the valley—the rivulet rolls 
Cloudless and calm as the home of our souls ; 
The harvest is waving—and fountain and flower 
Are sparkling and sweet as the radiant hour ; 
And the song of the reapers—the lark’s sunny 

lay— [day ! 
Proclaim through the valley—Day, beautiful 
Oh, solemn and sad his far setting appears, 
When his last ray declines, and the flowers 

are in tears ; [banners wave, 
When the shadows of evening like death- 
And darkness encloses the world like a grave! 
Yet the Sun—like the soul! shall arise from 





decay, 
And again light the world—with day, hea- 
venly day ! C. Swain. 








MUSIC. 
SOCIETA DELLA CONCORDIA. 
TuE best thanks of the subscribers are due to 
Signor Lanza for having procured them the 
high gratification, at the second concert, on 
Friday, the 18th instant, of hearing Signor 
Ivanoff, who unites the polished execution, 
the grace and energy of the Italian school, 
with the sound taste and correct judgment of 
an English concert singer. No tinsel decora- 
tions, no sudden bursts of shouting, disfigure 
his style; all is smooth, and sweet, and flow- 
ing; and, besides, there is diffused throughout 
his performance an expression, 
** Stealing 
All the soul of feeling,” 

that might almost compensate for the absence 
of every other excellence. His voice, which is 
a real counter-tenor (a class extremely rare), 
extends very high without the aid of the falsetto; 
and the few notes of the latter which he em- 
ploys are of a remarkably full and sweet quality, 
and particularly well united to the natural voice. 
This accomplished singer will be a most valuable 
acquisition to the metropolis at this concert- 
giving season. We cannot say much for the 
rest of the evening’s entertainment, unless we 
except Mr. Dressler’s flute variations. There 
were too many juvenile performers; and such 
exhibitions have a greater tendency, we ima- 
gine, to promote the interests of medicine than 
those of music, as it is certain that the health 
of these poor children must be much deranged 
by keeping them up in heated, crowded rooms 
so many hours after their natural time of 
repose. Q. 


SOCIETA ARMONICA. 
THERE is strong circumstantial evidence 
against the veracity of some announcements 
made at the last two concerts, about the en- 
gagement and subsequent ‘* sudden indisposi- 
tion”’ of certain public singers, whose names 
figured conspicuously in the printed circulars 
sent round to the subscribers; and, unless the 
apparent manceuvring can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained, it will probably be followed by a very 
sensible diminution of the public favour. At 
the third concert, however, the absence of 
Malle. Grisi was in some degree atoned for by 
the presence of Madame Stockhausen, whose 
neat execution and unaffected style are always 
delightful. The instrumental selection was, 
as usual, excellent, including, among other 
good things, Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, 
and Mozart’s overture to Zauberfléte. Mr. 
Mori’s violin fantasia, and the trio for three 
trombones, played by Messrs. Albrekt, Smi- 
thers, jun. and Smithers, were also very attrac- 
tive, and well deserving of more attention than 
we are enabled to give them in this brief 
notice. ; 





DRAMA. 
KING’s THEATRE. 

On Tuesday night Rossini’s Otello was pro- 
duced to acrowded and brilliant audience, justly 
due to the powerful cast of the opera; and we 
must say that so much justice was never before 
done to this inimitable music. Rubini per- 
sonated the jealous Moor ; and in this character 
his singing is more to our taste than in any 
other, as he roudaded less. We canngt pay a 
like compliment to his costume, which resem- 
bled that of the black drummer of a marching 
regiment; nor was his acting altogether in 
unison with the refinement of his vocal efforts. 
The one was all beauty—the other frequently 
coarse; and the eye was not gratified in the 
same degree with the ear. Still, with this 
dramatic drawback, his Otello, altogether, was 
the best, with perhaps the exception of Garcia, 
we have ever seen on the Italian stage ; and we 
dare be bound, that on the next representation 
he will manage to kill the lady in a more officer- 
like and gentlemanly manner. Tamburini was 
Tago, and, as in every thing he does, was ex- 
cellent. Ivanhoff was the Roderigo. His voice 
is certainly sweet; but the dimbre of it appears 
to border too nearly on the counter-tenor to be 
able adequately to sustain a tenor part. His 
lower notes are also deficient in depth—a defect 
which impairs his recitative. The execution 
of tender passages is evidently his forte. The 
Desdemona, or, as Ivanhoff pronounces it, the 
Desdémina, was admirably sustained by Grisi. 
This cantatrice has, within a shorter time than 
we remember, become one of the most popular 
prime donne upon the stage. Even if her vo- 
cal and histrionic powers were over-rated, her 
exquisite judgment in both would justly entitle 
her to this proud eminence. Her intonation is 
most pure, and the truest conception of the cha- 
racter was so chastely developed as to render 
her performance delightful throughout. The 
night was a treat in the highest sense of the 
word; and we could only desire that certain 
ladies, if admitted to the pit-boxes, would be 
advised not to interrupt such charming music 
by their squalling bellissimos. 


DRURY LANE. 
On Thursday their Majesties honoured this 
theatre with a visit, to witness the School for 
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was full, and they were received with 


1 é eve! 
demonstration of loyal affection. a 





COVENT GARDEN. 


A BroaD farce from the French, by Messrs. 
Bunn and Kenney, called A Good-looking 
Fellow, and, though still coarse enough, divest. 
ed of its chief Gallic objections, has been acted 
here, and elicited plenty of laughter. 





VICTORIA. 

On Monday, and every night since, a very 
interesting and pleasing play, from the pen of 
Mr. Serle, and called the Gamester of Milan, 
has been performed at this theatre; and afford. 
ed, by its success, another gratifying proof that 
the legitimate drama is still welcome to the 
public taste. Mrs. Fisher displays much feeling 
and talent in the principal female character, 
and is forcibly met in the tragic incidents and 
feelings by Mr. Elton. The less impressive 
and comic persone have every justice done to 
them by Mrs. O. Hill, Miss P. Horton, Abbott, 
Forrester, Chippendale, Ross, Doyne, Webster, 
and others; and the music, by Wade, adds 
the charms of melody and sweetness to the ge- 
neral attractions of a very well constructed and 
agreeable play. 

On Thursday night, judging from the quar- 
ters whence they appear to be derived, we fear 
we must say, the illegitimate drama had its 
triumph ; for some two hundred children, ga- 
thered from various purlieus of the metropolis, 
and previously collected and drilled at the Fitz- 
roy Theatre, were produced here in the ballet 
of the Frolics of the Fairies. The spectacle 
really exceeded any thing we could have anti- 
cipated ; and the Victoria stage shewed how 
admirably it is adapted for exhibitions of this 
kind. The fairy tribes from their flowers and 
in their military tactics were perfectly at home; 
but still we never can approve of the practice of 
keeping these poor infants from their natural 
rest, and breeding them up (they are all fe- 
males) to the way they ought not to go. What 
future life can be expected from the offspring of 
poor parents, accustomed to gaudy dressing, 
stage waltzes, and entertainments, and then 
reduced to their rags and huddled away in cara- 
vans to their beggarly homes ?—That they will 
in due time be fit for the future Revolts of the 
Harem, Masked Balls, and other notorious pur- 
poses of similar lessees and managers to those 
who now direct the degradation of our national 
theatres. ’Tis a consummation devoutly to be 
deprecated ; but to this complexion they must 
speedily come. By the by, a drum-boy, Miss 
Chaplin as Puck, and still more, a wonderful 
creature about four years old, obtained extra- 
ordinary applause by their performances. The 
last Morsel, looking like the Accident of a child, 
is unique. 








POLITICS. 

THE convocation of the Spanish Cortes, and an 
alliance, to which France, England, and Spain, 
are parties, to settle definitively the conflict in 
the Peninsula, is the principal foreign news of 
the week. At home, a debate on the Repeal of 
the Irish Union has nightly occupied Parlia- 
ment: the division is expected to be certainly 
under sixty. 








VARIETIES. 
Natural Phenomenon.—The Falmouth Packet 
states, that within the last few days a singular 
discovery has been made at Wheal Prudence 
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employed in extending the adit level found, 
uite unexpectedly, what was at first considered 
acommunication with some old workings, but 
which turned out a small cavern, filled with 
impure atmosphere. This was remedied by the 
introduction of a fresh current, and the part 
explored. The bottom was as complete as that 
over which the ocean rolls daily. So perfect 
was the state of the internal beach, that had 
there not subsequently been discovered a variety 
of conic pillars of oxide of iron, varying from 
6 to 18 inches in height, (caused by dropping 
of water from the roof, )it would, most certainly, 
have been conjectured, that the barrier between 
thecavern and the seahad not long been formed ; 
these cones, however, together with the hard 
irony incrustations of some particular portions 


of the sand, put it beyond doubt, that the pre- | 


sent obstruction to the sea’s entrance has existed 
for many a long year, most probably for half a 
century. On proceeding southward about 120 
feet, a very hard head of ground presented it- 
self, which was at first considered to be the 
termination; but, on stooping down, a small 
aperture was seen, through which the captain 
of the mine groped ; and on raising his eyes, 
one of the most magnificent excavations ever 
beheld expanded to his view; the whole extent 
of the chasm measuring longitudinally 200 
feet, varying from 30 to 70 feet in height, and 
in width from 20 to 40 feet. Many have been 
the visits already paid to this interesting spot ; 
and amongst other things found, is that of the 
skeleton of a fish, measuring from the head to 
thelower extremity abouttwofeet ; its particular 
kind cannot be ascertained: the bones were 
apparently as perfect as possible, but the most 
trifling pressure would immediately crumble 


Deafand Dumb.—The late Mrs. Jane V 
of Scottish memory, was equally remarkable 
for kindness of heart and absence of mind. 
co day she was accosted by a beggar, whose 
| 


ae 


stout and healthy appearance startled even her 
into a momentary doubt of the needfulness of 
charity in his instance. ‘*‘ Why,” exclaimed 
the good old lady, “ you look well able to work.” 
‘** Yes,”” replied the supplicant, ‘* but I have 
been deaf and dumb these seven years.”’ ‘* Poor 
man, what a heavy afiliction!”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. W——, at the same time giving him 
relief with a liberal hand. On her return 
home she mentioned the fact; remarking, 
‘* What a dreadful thing it was to be so de- 
prived of such precious faculties !"’ ** But how,” 
asked her sister, “ did you know that the poor 
man had been deaf and dumb for seven years ?” 
“ Why,” was the quiet and unconscious an- 
swer, *‘ he told me so!” 


IMPROMPTU, BY A LADY: 
On seeing Holman’s first volume ornamented with the Globe, 
as a type of his travels round the world. 
«A book—the world! a traveller blind ! 
How strange the world has grown !” 
Why strange? no need of eyes he'd find ; 
ho uses now their own? 
Throughout the universal parity 
Of wise creation’s rules, 
Perfection still remains a rarity, 
Ne’er found except by fools. 
So gifted spirits mythological* 
Partake the just decree ; 
And so, by reasoning purely logical, 
Our Holman should not see. 


Trades’ Unions’ Sunday Funerals. 


| «« Why, how is it, Jem, that the Unions go 7 
So often to church, now-a-days?” Tom inquires; 
| «*’Cause, Tom,” says his friend, ‘* every trade has its 








Lodge, 
| And the churchyard’s the Lodge for the Dyers!” F. 
On a severe April. 


so eatin 








them to dust ; with the exception, however, of | 
tke skull, which was as hard and firm as when 
first formed. It cannot yet be precisely ascer- 
tained how the avenue through which the sea | 
originally made its way was closed; but the| 
conjecture at present is, that by some tremen- | 
dous north-western gale, huge masses of rock} ‘Tne Literary Gazette. — We observe, by the report of 
must have been jammed in between the aper-!some Police cases in the newspapers, that several of the 
ture; which, with constant additions from the | seditious and other penny and twopenny periodicals are 
falling in of portions of the neighbouring earth, | trying to draw a parallel between their illegal publica- 
became at length so hard and immovable as tion and the publication of the unstamped edition of the 
altogether to put a stop to any further encroach. | Literary Gazette. When they have contributed to the 
ments. The whole distance from the sea to the | tevenue 30,0007. or 40,0000. for stamps and double stamp 
southern extremity of the cavern is 400 feet ! | duties ; when they shall have submitted their files to 
Kin 9’s Coll eg e.—On Mond ay Professor Phil. | the commissioners, and abstained from inserting every 
lips commenced his sessional course of lectures | species of matter which could be considered news in the 
mn g eology, in whi he tuk a comprehensiv fair construction and sense of the word; when they shall 


d 1 P A © have paid, at an hour’s notice, some 500/. at a time, 
and popular view of the subject ; such as was |for ascribed mistakes in transgressing the supposed 


well calculated to lay the foundation for the | poundary between criticism and news; and when they 

future instruction he has to give his class in this “have shewn every disposition to conform strictly to the 

important branch of science. | laws of their country while they diffused useful and sa- 
Gestation of Marsupial Animale.—Mr. Owen | lutary intelligence around, it will be time enough to 

has read some notes to the Zoological Society | attempt to institute the comparison. 

upon what he has noticed concerning the} Mr. Montgomery Martin announces, as being in the 

gestation of the kangaroo. It would appear | press, the second volume of the History of the British 


° 5 e | Colonies, embracing our possessions in the West Indies. 
that the period of gestation was, in an observed | We are sorry that as yet we have not been able to review 


case, from the 27th of August to the 5th of his able first volume. 
ber, or thirty-nine days. It was not ob- | 


served how the young one is placed in the! 

mi i A | voyage to the Swan River, by Miss Jane Roberts. 

per 2 tum, but any circumstances tend to| Shacguyhia: —_— a arms of papers on several 

th sh that this is done by the mouth of antiquarian, and scienti c cubjects ale ng to, oF com 
€ parent. it i ; +]] |mected with, the History and Chronology of the Jews, 

euted t : — it is held over the oF le till { Egyptians, Chaldeans, Gaseks, Chinese, and other ancient 
: by the young. The latter are not at/ nations; the Physical History of the Universe; and the 

Period, as supposed by Barton, merely | Progress of Religion, Civilisation, and Knowledge, &c. 


evatinous  corpuscu es like Meduse, but are | beeen ny toy » delivered at 

an inch in length, and resembling an | sion Chapel, Bradford, by the Rev. B. Godwin; forming 
‘worm in the colour and semi-transpa-| the first part of a Series of Lectures on Infidelity. 

Tency of their integuments. They are not A New View of Time, &c.; a new and distinct system. 

connected to the nipple bygvessels, breathe LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

"gorously, move their limbs, and will even, a| Egypt and Mohammed Ali; or, Travels in the Valley 

thort period after uterine gestation, bear sepac | f the Nile, by James Augustus St. John, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


"wion from the nipple, and regain their hold. 7 


Oh, April! beginning in fooling and fun, 
Then changing our laughter to and sorrow ; 

Like the course which to day is in folly begun, 

Too often in knavery sinking to-morrow. W. 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 





In the Press. 
Two Years at Sea; being the narrative of a recent 








* Love, Fortune, Justice. 





OS SN RD ns me 
—The Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall, by the 
author of ‘* Richelieu,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. 1ls.6d.— 
The Edinburgh Review, No. CXIX. 6s. sewed. —A His- 
tory of Egyptian Mummies, and an Account of the Wor- 
ship and Embalming of the Sacred Animals by the Egypt- 
ians, by T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S, F.S.A. F.L.S. 4to. 2i. 2s. 
bds.; large paper, 3/. 3s.—Apology and Proof of the Little 
Book on the Early an Divine Power, and Visible 
Glory of our Lord, 5 | the Rev. W. Ward, A.M. 8vo. 4s. 
bds. — Necessity of Popular Education, as a National 
Object, by James Simpson, Advocate, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds.— 
Christianity and Polytheism contrasted, by Ross D. Man- 
gles, 8vo. 1s. Gd. sewed.— Remarks on Popular Instruc- 
tion, by Dr. H. Duhring, 8vo. 1s. 6d. sewed.—Treatise on 
the Progress of Literature, and its Effects on Society, 
8vo. 7s. bds.—Rattray’s Botanical Chart, 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.— 
The Crusaders, Vol. II. by Thomas Keightley, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. cloth.—The Practice by Justices and Plaint in the 
County Court, by G. B. Mansel, Esq. 12mo. 6s. bds.—~ A 
Guide to the German Language, by Professor Bramsen, 
18mo. 3s. sewed.—A Catechism on the Seven Sacraments, 
by the Rev. C. D. Brereton, A.M. 8vo. 7s.—The Channel 
Islands: Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, &c., by H. D. In- 
glis, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. — The Naval Sketch-Book, 2d 
series, by the author of ‘* Tales of a Tar,” 2 vols, post 
8vo. 21s.—Popular Tales and Legends of the Irish Pea- 
santry, by S. Lover, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. — The Sacred 
Harp, second series, 32mo. 2s. 6d. bds.; 3s. 6d. silk; 5s. 
morocco.—The Faithful Friend; or, Two Conversations 
on Worldly Intercourse, &c. 12mo., 3s. cloth.—The Art of 
being Happy, by B. H. Draper, 18mo. 3s. cloth.— Modern 
History, by B. H. Draper, 18mo. 3s. Gd. hf.-bd.; 5s. roan, 
—Draper’s Life of William Penn, 24mo. 22. 6d. bds.; 
3s. 6d. silk.—Gutzlaff’s Three Voyages along the Coast of 
China in 1831-2-3, post 8vo. 12s. cloth.—Flora Boreali 
Americana; or, Botany of the Northern Parts of British 
America, by W. J. Hooker, Vol. I. 4to. 67. 12s. cloth.— 
India, a Poem, by a Young Civilian of Bengal, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. bds. — Scenery of the Rivers of Norfolk, by J. W. 
Robberds, jun. Esq. demy 4to. 3/. 13s. 6d. cloth; medium 
4to. 4/. 14s. 6d. — The Flower Garden, by Martin Doyle, 
12mo, 2s, sewed.—Crook’s Dictionary and Plan for the 
Remembrance of Numbers, 12mo. 4s. cloth. — Trotter's 
Lessons in Arithmetic, 18mo. 6d. sewed. — Mrs. Austin’s 
Translation of Cousin’s Report on Education, foolscap, 
7s. 6d. cloth. — The Book of Penalties, by the author of 
the ‘* Cabinet Lawyer,” fcap. 8s. cloth. — Husenbeth’s 
Guide to the Wine-Cellar, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth.—Divarica- 
tion of the New Testament, by Thomas Wirgman, 2d 
edition, 8vo. splendidly illustrated, 21s. bds. — Norway: 
Views of Wild Scenery, and Journal, by Edward Price, 
Esq. 4to. 27. 12s. 6d. bds.; proofs, 31. 13s. Gd. bds.—Specu- 
lation, a Novel, by the author of ‘* Traits and Traditions 
of Portugal,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 1J. 11s. 6d.— The Sacred 
Classsics, Vol. V.; Bishop Hall’s Select Works, 12mo, 
3s. 6d. cloth.—Pastorals of the Seasons, and other Poems, 
by H. C. Wilson, Esq. 8vo. 5s, cloth. The London 
os Annual, Pictorial and Lyrical, for 1834, 4to. 21s. 
cloth. 
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Apyil. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 3| From 45. to 55, 3017 ++ 3024 
Friday «++. 4 sore 40. ++ 55. 30°44 ++ 30°46 
Saturday-- 5 coco 33. o¢ 57. 30°40 30°33 
Sunday---- 6 cere SOL 58. 30°20 30°17 
Monday 7 26. 57. 30°23 30°24 
Tuesday 8 core B4. ee Sle | 3016 3011 
Wednesday 91 «+++ 37. ++ 54. | 30°10 30°18 


Prevailing wind, N.E. 

Except the first and two last days, generally clear. 

Rain, which fell after 8 o’clock in the morning of the 
2d, *4 of an inch. 






April. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 10 | From 27. to 47. 30-24 to 30-21 
Friday ---+ 11 sees 26. ++ 47, 3014 ++ 3002 
Saturday -- 12 | oe 44 29:93 ++ 29°88 
Sunday---- 13 s+ 47. 29°90 29°99 
Monday -- 14 «+ 51. 30°07 30°19 
Tuesday -- 15 ++ 53. 30°27 30°33 
Wednesday 16 | ++ 55. | 30°37 30°39 


Prevailing wind N.E. 
Except the 10th and 12th, clear; flakes of snow at times 
on the 10th; hail frequent during the 12th; a rather 
heavy shower about 3 p.m., accompanied by thunder. 
Rain fallen, +05 of an inch. 


April. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday.. 17 | From 33. to 57 | 30-40 to 30°44 
Friday «++» 18 | «+++ 35 ++ 59 | 3040 -- 3047 
Saturday.. 19 | -... 39. .. 51 | 30°34 30°29 
Sunday---- 20 | «+. 31. ++ 55 | 3023 3018 
Monday -. 21 | +++» 34 ++ 58 | 30°14 30°11 
Tuesday -- 22 cooe 39. ++ GO 30.09 ++ 30°08 
Wednesday 23 . 35. ++ 53 | W1l ++ 3016 


Wind variable, N.E. prevailing. 
The 23d cloudy, otherwise generally clear; a shower of 
rain at half-past twelve on the 23d, not measurable. 
Edmonton, CHARLES Henry ADAMS. 
Latitude-..--- 51° 37’32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are obliged to J.C. P.; but he will perceive that 
we have enough of the subject. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


AYDON’S REFORM BANQUET, 


J painted for Ear! Grey, with more than 100 Portraits of 
the most eminent Whigs and Keformers, is now open, at 26, St. 
James's Street. 

A 


1s.—C: 6d, 
«Mr. Haydon has produced a picture in every way worthy of 
the great event it commemorates.”—Times, 


RINTS, DRAWINGS, and BOOKS of 
PRINTS, of the late GEORGE COOKE, Esq. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and CHRISTIE, at their 
Great Room, King Street, St. James’s Square, on Wednesday, 
April the 30th, and Two following Days; and on Monday, May 
the 5th, at One o'Clock, precisely (by order of the Executors), the 
very valuable and interesting private Collection of Engravings, 
Books of Prints, Works on Art, and Water-Colour Drawings, of 
that highly esteemed and talented Artist, GEORGE COOKE, 

sq. of Barnes, deceased. Comprising choice Pr i roofs 
of some of the finest modern Engravings ; Proof Sets of the South- 
ern Coast; Yorkshire; Sussex; Beauties of England and Wales, 
&c. after Turner ; also ofthe London anditsVicinity ; the Thames; 
Shipping and Craft; London Bridges; Coast Sketches, and Isle 
of Wight; the Botanical Magazine, an unique Set, finely colour- 
ed, and two plain Sets, &c. &c. The Drawings comprise Speci- 
mens of Turner, R.A., Callcott, R.A., Edwin Landseer, Stan- 
field, Prout, Cotman, Havell, Harding, E. W. Cooke, Morland, 
Cc, &e. 

May be viewed Two Days p ding, and Catal 


HE SELECTED WORKS of ROMNEY, 
and his COLLECTION of PICTURES by OLD MAS- 
TERS, BOOKS of PRINTS, and WORKS on ART. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and CHRISTIE, at their 
Great Room, King Street, St. James’s Square, on Friday, May 
the 9th, and following Day, at One o’Clock precisely, Thirty Pic- 
tures, reserved after the Death of that celebrated and elegant 
Painter, Romney, as some of the most capita! of his productions, 
by his Son, the Rev. JOHN ROMNEY, deceased, in pursuance 
of whose will they are now sold. 

They comprise the capital original Picture of Mirth and Me- 
lancholy, King Lear, and other Historical and Poetical Subjects; 
exquisite fancy Portraits of Lady Hamilton and Mrs. Billington; 
Portrait of Hayley, the last Picture painted by Romney. 

The Collection of Pictures and Studies by Old Masters, includ- 
ing Heads of Rembrandt, Van Dyck, and Dobson; a Pair of spi- 
rited Sketches by Rubens; copies from Titian, &c. &c. Among 
the Books are the Works of Montfaucon, Picart, the Galleries of 
Dusseldorf and Crozat, and other Books of Prints, and Works on 








had. 





ding, and Catal had. 





rt. 

May be viewed Two Days p 

ALE of BOOKS at PARIS.—An 

important Sale of Books, forming Part of the Library of 

a Gentleman recently deceased, will take place at Paris, on May 
22d, and the following Fourteen Days. 

In this Collection will be found many Works of great rarity, 
and in the finest preservation; a few early printed Books, and 
others, of modern times, remarkable either for the splendour of 
their Typographical Execution, or the beauty of their Engrav- 
ings. The latter class contains some of the finest Works on Na- 
tural History, with Galleries, Museums, and the greater part of 
the Picturesque Tours, 

Catalogues of the Sale may be had of Messrs. A. Richter and Co, 
30, Soho Square. 


Will be published, April 30th, completion of the 


ATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


Part LXI.; containing Portraits and Memoirs of Olin- 
thus Gregory; Sir Jeffrey Wyattville; Edward Baines, M.P. 
Subscribers are requested to complete their sets as early as 
Lepaeryy and are informed the whole of the preceding Parts can 
e had at 2s. 6d. each. 





II. 
New Series of National Portrait Gallery, 
Part XII. imperial 8vo, 2s. 6d. containing Lord Holland; Wilson 
Croker; Robert Dundas. 


Ill, 

Views in India, China, and on the Shores of 
the Red Sea; new edition, Part IV. price 2s. containing Water 
Palace, Mandoo; Skeleton Group, Caves of Ellora; Cootub 
Minar, Delhi; Thubare, Red Sea. 


IV. 
Sixth and last vol. of Hannah More’s Works, 
price 5s. (Fisher's new and uniform edition). The 6 vols. bound 
in cloth, 30s. 


, 


The History of Lancashire, by E. Baines, 
Esq. M.P. Part XXXIX. Royal quarto, India Proofs of the 
Plates, 6s.; Plain Proofs, 5s.; Demy quarto, 3s. 

VI. 

Imperial Magazine, New Series, price ls. 

containing Portrait and Memoir of Professor Hooker, &c, &c. 
Lately published, 14s. boards, 

A Commentary on the Hebrews, by the Rev. 
Moses Stuart, M.A. Republished under the care of Dr. Hen- 
derson. 

*« It is long since the English language has been enriched with 
such a work in this department of literature; and every biblical 
student will find his account in making it the object of his 
minute, and diligent, and perusal.” — Edinburgh Chris 
tian Instructor, 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


LLUSTRATIONS 





of MODERN 





SCULPTURE. No. V. of this Work will appear on May 
Jet, and will contain— 
Beneficence, a Group, by Canova. 
Sleeping Children, do. by Chantrey. 
Narcissus, Statue, by Bacon. 
Relfe and Fletcher, Cornhill; C. Tilt, Fleet Street; and 
Hodgson, Boys, and Graves, Pall Mall, 








Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
On the Ist of May will be published, 


HE GALLERY of PORTRAITS, 


No. XXIV. containing Portraits and Memoirs of Canova, 
Chaucer, and Sobieski. 

Each Number, published monthly, consists of Three Portraits, 
with accompanying Biographical Memoirs, occupying, upon an 
average, twenty-four pages of letter-press. The size of the work 
is imperial 8vo. The price of each Number is Half-a-crown. 

The present Number completes the Third Volume, which, as 
also the two preceding volumes, with Twenty-four Portraits and 
Memoirs, may now be had, price 1/. ls. each, bound in fancy 
cloth, and lettered, with gilt tops. The contents of the present 
volume areas follow: — Erskine, Dollond, John Hunter, Petrarch, 
Burke, Henry IV., Bentley, Kepler, Hale, Franklin, Schwartz, 
Barrow, D’Alembert, Hogarth, Galileo, Rembrandt, Dryden, La 
3 ggg Cranmer, Tasso, Ben Jonson,’Canova, Chaucer, Sobi- 
eski. 


The Penny Magazine, Part XXV. price 6d. 
The Penny Cyclopadia, Part XVI. price 9d. 
L 


ondon: Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate Street. 








MUSIC. 


Spanish Guitar, 
The Professors and Amateurs of the Spanish Guitar are respect- 
fully informed that Twelve Nos. of a new Periodical Publica- 
tion of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 


"(HE CITHARODIA,® selected from the 
Operas of the most celebrated and admired Composers, 
easily and regularly adapted for the Spanish Guitar, 
y SIGNOR ANELLI, 
can be procured at the principal Music-sellers’ in London. Bris- 
tol, &c.; and at Signor A.’s Singing Academy and Music Re- 
pository, Clifton. 
Where can be had, gratis, his 

Origin of the Spanish Guitar, (an Ante- 
diluvian Instrument,) and its progress through different Tribes 
and Nations to its present perfection, with Remarks and Ob- 
servations upon the Guitar, improvements and new useful inven- 
tions, by Signor A.—Vide pages 22, 23, 24. 

* Citharodia, a name used by the Greeks, to distinguish the 
art of singing to the lyre. To be able to sing to that instru- 
ment was to be master of the Citharodia. Sig. A. begs to ob- 
serve, that the Guitar having been that instrument which he has 
made his principal study to sing with, (vide page 17,) the Ama- 
teurs of the Guitar will find his Accompaniments made to assist 
and support advantageously the voice, giving great effect; and 
he hopes it will meet with their approbation. 


On the Ist of May will be published, Part II. of 
HE MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
This Work appears in Numbers, every Saturday, price 
Fourpence; and in Monthly Parts, containing 36 pages of Music, 
sewed in a Wrapper, price is, 6d. 


On the same day will also be published, sewed in a Wrapper, 
to be continued Monthly, 


Supplement to the Musical Library, No. 2. 


Also, 
The Monthly Companion to the Library 
and the Newspaper. . 


arts I. 11. and III. Price 1s. each, sewed 
in a Wrapper. 


A slight, though not unmeaning change has been made in the 
title of one of the divisions of this work. Instead of the “ Print- 
ing Machine: a Review for the Many,” we call it ‘¢ The Print- 
ing Machine: or, Companion to the Library.” This change has 
been rendered necessary by two changes in our plan of publica- 
tion. The first change contemplates a more frequent issue of the 
Printing Machine; the second is preparatory to the union of 
“The Companion to the Library’’ with « The Companion to 
the Newspaper,” in one Monthly Part. 

We are anxious that “ The Printing Machine” should form an 
efficient ‘* Companion to the Library,”—whether of the indivi- 
dual purchaser of books, of the Book Society, of the Mechanics’ 
Institutes, and even of those establishments called * Circulat- 
ing,” which have had so much influence on the tastes of those 
who are the natural guardians of the education of our children. 
To effect this object we must increase our limits. Our sub- 
scribers require it, and we have no difficulty in meeting their 
wishes. “ The Printing Machine, or Companion to the Library,” 
will in future be published twice ineach month, in its original 
form of twenty-four pages, and at its first price of fourpence. 

But we have another reason for making this slight change in 
our title. ‘* The Printing Machine” has the same general ob- 
jects of popular instruction in view, and is for the most part 
under the same literary direction as ‘*‘ The Companion to the 
Newspaper.” The change completely identifies the works. The 
one being published twice a Month, and the other once, will cost 
together One Shilling. They will be stitched together in a 
Monthly Part, which will be issued at the same time as the Ma- 
gazines. This Part will bear the title of the “* Monthly Com- 
panion to the Library and the Newspaper.” Each Part will con- 
tain one hundred and forty-four columns. 

Partly that the “‘ Monthly Companion to the Library and the 
Newspaper,” from the commencement of the year to the end of 
March, may form two similar Monthly Parts to the one to be 
published on the First of May, we have issued a Supplement to 
the Printing Machine, being No. 3. This, as well as every past 
and future number of both works, may be purchased separately. 

London: Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate Street. 
Orders are received by all ksellers, and wholesale by 
the Agents of the ‘‘ Penny Magazine.” 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
2 vols. 8vo. with a Map and Plates, 


In 
VU 
OURNEY to the NORTH of INDIA 
OVERLAND from ENGLAND, 
Through RUSSIA, PERSIA, and AFFGHAUNISTAUN. 
By Lieut. ARTHUR CONOLLY. 

With an Account of the Author’s Adventures among the 
Toorkmuns and Affghauns, and a Description of the Manners 
and Customs of those little-known Tribes. To which are added, 
Copious Remarks on the probability of an Overland Invasion of 
India by the Russians. 

Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 
Pubiisher in Ordinary to his Majesty. 








In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ECOLLECTIONS of a NAVAL LIFE, 
By Captain JAMES SCOTT, R.N. 

Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Mates. 








In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE CONSPIRACY 4 
Venetian Romance. 
“‘ Your mysterious meetings, 
And unknown dooms, and sudden executions; 
Your ‘ Bridge of Sighs,’ your strangling chamber, and 
Your torturing instruments, have made ye seem 
The beings of another and worse world !"—Byron, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 





CAPTAIN GLASCOCK’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. price One Guinea, Second Series of 


THE NAVAL SKETCH.-BOOK, 
By the Author of ** Tales of a Tar." 

Contents.—Vol. I.—I. The Chase—II. Strictures on Smollett~ 
ILI. Naval Maxims—IV. Jack's Eccentricities; Taking it Easy; 
Good Pilotage; Too much of One Thing —V. New System of 
Signals —VI. Dialogue of the Deck; Intellect Afloat; Jack a 
Duellist — VII. Naval Archi —VIII. R i in 
Rhyme; The Boarders—I1X. Leaves of a Log, 

Vol. 1I.—I. Impressment of Seamen ; Professional Silence in 
St. Stephen’s; Opinions of Naval Writers—I1. Jack the Giant— 
11I. Shipwreck in Don Juan —IV. Naval Humorists; Sir 
T. P., Sir John P., Sir P. C., Sir J. Y.—V. Jack in Parliament, 
and Jack at Oporto. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

U R T O N; 
or, Rough Sketches of Character, Manners, &c, 

By PEREGRINE REEDPEN, 

“ We have been much amused with the light and pleasant 
reading of Our Town. It is clever, observant, and spirited,”"— 
Literary Gazette. 

“Our Town is a clever series of cabinet pictures. Their ini- 
mitable truth and clear daylight are all admirable.” —Athenewm, 

ichard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 





N R. INGLIS’S NEW WORK on 
Ba ¢ JERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, &c. 

This Work, just published, in two volumes, with Maps, by 
Messrs. Whittaker and Co., contains, besides its graphic pictures 
of people, scenery, and manners, ‘‘ sketched,” as the Atheneum 
says, ‘* with a graceful and free pencil,’” many most important 
facts pecting the fi ble effect of the climate of these 
islands on consumption; full information for those who are on 
the look out for a desirable residence abroad; curious illustra- 
tions of the effects of no taxation; and a multitude of facts most 
interesting to the British merchant and shipowner, respecting 
the facilities offered by the commercial privileges of Jersey for 
British speculation. 











In 12mo. 4th edition, 4s. boards, 4s, 6d. bound, 


1@ 
ILBUR’S REFERENCE TESTA. 
MENT; being the Common Version of the New Tes- 
tament, with References, Maps, useful Tables, &c. &c. and a 
Key of Questions, Geographical, Historical, Doctrinal, Practical, 
and Experimental. . 
*,* This highly useful and excellent volume is admirably 
adapted for a present to the Young. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Also, in 12mo. 9th edition, with Additions (including an Abstract 
of the Select Vestry Act), 5s. boards, : 
Directions to Churchwardens for the faithful 
Discharge of their Duty. By H. Prideaux, D.D. heretofore Dean 
of Norwich, and Archdeacon of Suffolk. Corrected by R. P. 
Tyrwhitt, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 1 
*« Prideaux’s work has always been held in these (ecclesiasti- 
cal) courts to be of considerable authority.”—Sir J. Nichol. 
“The learned Dr. Prideaux, in his accurate Directions to 
Churchwardens,” &c.—Bp. Gibson. 
«An invaluable guide to those who are called upon to fulfil 
the onerous duties of churchwardens and overseers.” —True Sun, 





In 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 


GYPT and MOHAMMED ALI; or, 
Travels in the Valley of the Nile. 
By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 

Containing a Description of the remarkable Ruins, and other 

Monuments of Antiquity, in Egypt and Nubia; with an Account 

of the Government and Character of the P. , Sketches of Na- 

tive Manners, Schools, Manufactories, &c.; History of the War 
in Syria, &&. &c. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





& 





In 1 vol. 12mo. price 5s, boards, 


HORT and PLAIN SERMONS, for 
Reading in Families. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH S. PRATT, . 
Prebendary of Peterborough, and late Vicar of St. John Baptist, 
in that City. 
London: Printed for John Cochran, 108, Strand. 
11, Waterloo Place, April 9%. 
Messrs. Cochrane and M‘Crone have this day published 
the following New Works:— , 
R. LANG’S HISTORY of NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 
In two thick volumes, post 8vo. with fine Map. ‘a 
« We have seen the land, and, behold, it is very good."— 
Judges, xviii. 9. 


li. 
The Romance of Ancient History. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. First Series, (Egypt-) 


Ill, 
The Fourth Volume of the Life and Works of 
obert Burns. 
Edited by Allan Cunningham. 
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In 12mo., price 6s. in boards, the Second Volume of a 
LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 
preached in the Parish Church of Bolton-le-Moors. 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary bee . ~ 
i for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyar 
Pointing = pe Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. , 
Of whom may be had, 


The Second Edition of the First Volume, 


price 68 





TO MOTHERS. 
In small 8vo. price 5s. bound, 


, <E 
HE BOOK of the NURSERY. Precepts 
for the Management of Infants, and for the Prevention 
snd Domestic Treatment of the Diseases incidental to Children. 
By WALTER C. DENDY, 
Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary for the Diseases of Children. 


“The publication of this little treatise is a benefit, the value of 


which can hardly be sufficiently estimated. All should study it, 
and install it in their nurseries, as an indispensable piece of furni- 
tore, for its great utility; and thousands will hereafter receive 
the benetit of their advice.”—Metropolitan Magazine, April. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
By the same Author, 

The Phenomena of Dreams, and other Tran- 

sient Illusions, 4s. 


EMIGRATION. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo, 188, 


HREE YEARS in CANADA. 
An Account of the actual State of that Country. 
By JOHN MACTAGGART, Esq. 
Civil Engineer in the Service of the British Government. 

«This is the most valuable work that we have hitherto seen 
upon one of the most important colonies of the British empire. 
To the emigrant it seems indispensable, and is the best vade- 
mecum that could prepare him for his enterprise, or guide him 
in its prosecution.” —Globe, 


II. 
Two Years in New South Wales. 
By P. Cunningham, Esq. R.N, 
n 2 vols. post Svo. 18s. 

«There is more practical and valuable information concerning 
the settled districts of New South Wales contained in this work, 
than in all the volumes put together which have been hitherto 
published on the condition of that promising colony.”—Monthly 
Review, 


III. 
Emigration Practically Considered, 
With Directions to Emigrants, 
By A. C. Buchanan, Esq. 
‘ost Bvo. 4s. 6d. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. Scld by all 
Booksellers. 


In 3 vols. small 8vo. 3d edition, 24s. cloth, 


‘WHE BOOK of NATURE; being a popular 
Illustration of the general Laws and Phenomena of Crea- 
tion, in its various Departments. 
By JOHN MASON GOOD, M.D. F.R.S, &c. 
“The best philosophical digest of the kind which we have 
seen.” —Monthly Review, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


By the same Author, 
The Study of Medicine. Edited by Pro- 


feuor Cooper. 5 vols. 8vo. 3d edition, 3/. 15s. 








History of the Nobility. 

Now ready, the 4th edition, with all the New Creations, and up- 
wards of 1,500 Engravings of Arms, &c. incorporated with the 
Text, on anew Pian, in 2 vols. 8vo. comprising upwards of 1,400 
pages, beautifully printed in double columns, so as to comprise 
a quantity of matter equal to twelve ordinary volumes, price 
2, 10s. bound in morocco cloth, 


\PR. BURKE’S PEERAGE and 
I BARONETAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE, for 1834. 
This work comprises three times the number of Families that 
have ever before been presented to the public in any one publi- 
cation of a similar description. It embraces every family in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, invested with hereditary ho- 
tours, and every individual in the remotest degree allied to 
those families. ‘The whole revised from authentic communica- 
— to the Author, by almost every noble family in the 
ingdem, 
Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 








In 8vo. price 10s. 6d, boards, 


AROCHIAL SERMONS. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, and Fellow of 
- Orie! College. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St, Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, Z 
The Arians of the Fourth Century; their 
Doctrine, Temper, and Conduct, chiefly exhibited in the Coun- 
sils of the Church, between A.D. 325 and 381. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 





In Bro. 10¢. 6d. (uniform with the Bridgewater Treatises), 
N ARGUMENT to PROVE the 
TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 
By the EARL of ROSSE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Published April 1, in 8¥vo. (each Part, price 7s. 6d. will contain 
6 Plates, one-half coloured), Part II. of the 
JOURNAL of BOTANY; being a Second 


> Series of the Botanical Miscellany, containing Figures and 
NeetiPtions of such Plants as recommend themselves by their 
Novelty, Rarity, History, or Uses. 


8) WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, LL.D, F.R.A. and LS. 
London: Longman and Co.; and Black and Co. 


Greek and Latin Classics, with English Notes, by the 
Rev. W. Trollope. 

HE ILIAD of HOMER, chiefly from the 
Text of Heyne, with copious English Notes, illustrating 
the Grammatical Construction, the Manners and Customs, the 

Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages. 

By the Kev. W. TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Late one of the Masters of Christ’s Hospital. 
2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. boards, 

2. Pentalogia Greca. Sophoclis, Euripidis, 
et Aschyli Tragedia. Notis Anglice et Lexicon adjecit Gul. 
Trollope, M.A. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

3. The Bellum Catilinarium of Sallust, and 
Cicero's Four Orations against Catiline. With English Notes, 
and an Introduction; together with the Bellum Jugurthinum of 
Sallust. By the Same. 2d edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

4. Excerpta ex Ovidii Metam. et Epist. 
With English Notes and an Introduction, containing Rules for 
construing, a Parsing Praxis, &c. By the same. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 
bound. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





New History of England, 
In 12mo, Volume the Third (with a Map), price 7s. boards, of 
y - . 7 7 - 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
earliest Periods to the present time; in which it is 

intended to consider Men and Events on Christian Principles. 

By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 
The First and Second Volumes (each with a 
Map), price 13s. boards. 

*4* This Work is also publishing in Numbers, at 6d. each. 








ETTER to a DISSENTER, on the 
opposition of the University of Oxford to the Charter of 
the London University. 
By the Rev. W. SEWELL, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 
8vo, 25, 
By the same, 

Thoughts on the Admission of Dissenters to 
the University of Oxford, and on the Establishment of a State 
Religion. 

Oxford, D, A. Talboys; London, C. J. Rivington, and J. Bohn, 








m 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
E R M S, &c. &e. 
By the late Rev. WILLIAM HOWELLS, 
Minister of Long Acre Episcopal Chapel. 
With a Memoir, by CHARLES BOWDLER. Vol. I. 
J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly; Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co, Paternoster Row. 





: New Volume of Dr, Shuttleworth's Sermons 
In 8vo. price 12s. boards, the Second Volume of 
ERMONS on the LEADING PRINCI- 
PLES and PRACTICAL DUTIES of CHRISTIANITY. 
By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 
Warden of New College, Oxford, and Rector of Foxley, Wilts. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. A Second Edition of the First Volume of 
Sermons. 8vo. 12s. 
2. A Paraphrastic Translation of the Apos- 
tolical Epistles, with Notes. 8vo, 12s. 
3. The Consistency of the whole Scheme of 
Revelation with Itself and with Human Reason. Small 8vo. 6s. 
(being the Second Volume of the Theological Library). 


Price 7s. 6d. 
ECESSITY of POPULAR EDUCA- 
TION asa NATIONAL OBJECT, with Hints on the 
‘Treatment of Criminals, and Observations on Homicidal Insanity. 
By JAMES SIMPSON, Advocate. 
A. and C. Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co, London. 
New Work by the Author of * Darnley,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of 
JOHN MARSTON HALL. 
By the Author of “ Richelieu,” &c. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Mary of Burgundy; or, the Revolt of Ghent. 
3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s, 6d. 





In 8vo. with the last Population Return, and Maps, 18s. boards; 
or 18s. 6d. half-bound in parchment, 
ATERSON’S ROADS of ENGLAND 
and WALES, and of the SOUTH of SCOTLAND. 
y EDWARD MOGG. 

Arranged upon a plan entirely novel; the whole remodelled 
and augmented by the addition of new roads and new admeasure- 
ments. 

London: Longman and Co.; and the other Proprietors. 


n 2 vols. post 8vo. price l4s. 


I 
RAVELLING MEMS during a TOUR 
through BELGIUM, RHENISH PRUSSIA, GER- 
MANY, SWITZERLAND, and FRANCE, in the Summer and 
Autumn of 1832; including an Excursion up the Rhine, 
By THOMAS DYKE, jun. 

‘A very intelligent and observing traveller."—New Monthly 
Magazine. 

“The English traveller cannot choose a tour that offers so 
many natural beauties as the one the author has taken, nor can’ 
he take a more agreeable companion than ¢ Travelling Mems.’”— 
Merthyr Guardian. E 

«« Very superior to the ordinary routine of modern tours.”— 
Gloucestershire Chronicle. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 











| 





Elegantly bound in cloth and lettered, 7#. 
rs 8.2. Bs 6 ‘oem. 
By GUIDO SORELLI, 
Of Florence, Author of ‘« Miei Pensieri,” and Translator 
of Milton. 
The English Version by Miss PARDOE, 

London: For the Author, 18, Piccadilly; Dulau and Co. Soho 
Square; Rolandi, Berner’s Street ; and Saunders and Otley, Con- 
duit Street. 

“* We will not say all the good we think of this beautiful pro- 
duction. Weshall reserve our critiques for a second edition; yet, 
if the present generation is so giddy with the whirl of steam- 
engines, so anxious to out-dress and out-ft each other, that, 
within a reasonable time, they do not think another edition ne- 
cessary, we shall angrily again resume the subject, in a regularly 
laboured original article; and we promise the reading world the 
castigation it will richly merit. The poem is published: we have 
said enough. ‘There is balm in Gilead:’ let the wise go seek 
it."—The Metropolitan Magazine. 





In 1 vol. duodecimo, with the Plates in oblong 4to. price 12s. 
r > fh] 7 

TREATISE on FIELD FORTIFICA- 
i TION, and other Subjects connected with the Duties of 

the Field Engineer. Illustrated with Twelve Plates. 

By J.S. MACAULEY, 
Captain in the Corps of Royal Engineers. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 





ran " The 2d edition, price 6s. cloth, 
I HE LIFE of the original LAWRIE 
TODD, entitled Forty Years’ Residence in America; or 
the Doctrine of a Particular Providence exemplitied in the Life 
of Grant Thorburn, Seedsman, of New York. 
Written by HIMSELF. 
With an Introduction by JOHN GALT, Esq. 
Illustrated with a Portrait. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 
In 3 vols. 12mo. price 16s, 6d. 
ERS . £0 & 
By SELINA DAVENPORT, 
Author of Donald Monteith, ie Year, Preference, Queen's 
Page, Hypocrite Unchanged, Italian Vengeance, &c. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. London. 
Where may be had, ready this Spring, 
Stranger Chieftain; or, Lara and his Page. 


2 vols. 8vo. il, 1s. 
The Abbess ; a Romance. By W. H. Ire- 


land. 3 vols. 2d edition, 16s. Gd, 


Ellen, Countess of Castle Howel. By Mrs. 
Bennett. 4 vols. 2d edition, 1/. a 
Character; or, Jew and Gentile. By Mrs. 


L. Grimstone. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
"WUSTACE CONWAY; 
or, the Brother and Sister. 
ichard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 
Foolscap 8vo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 
ELECTIONS from ENGLISH 
AUTHORS, for Translation into Latin, 
This selection is made from the Books given Students to translate 
from at the public Examination in Oxford. 
Oxford: D. A. Talboys. Sold by Whittaker and Co. and 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
Where may be had, just published, 
Stuart’s Hebrew Chrestomathy, 3d edition, 
8vo. 14s, boards. ‘* 
Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar, 4th edition, 8vo. 
14s. boards. 
Heeren’s History of Modern Europe, 2 vols. 


Bvo. 1/. 4s. 





NEW NOVELS. 


In 8 vols. 
GPrPECUL ATION 
By MISS PARDOE, 


Author of “ Traits of Portugal,” 


II. 
In 2 vols. 
Two Old Men’s Tales. 
(The Deformed and the Admiral’s Daughter.) 
(Just ready.) 


III. 
In 2 vols. 
A Year at Hartlebury. 
By Cherry and Fair Star. 
«« A clever and entertaining diary of a year passed in pleasant 
country society, full of real scenes of real interest.”—Literary 
Gazette. 


IV. 
In 2 vols. 2d edition, revised, 
Cecil Hyde. 
« This novel is written with a taste for what is beautiful, and 
a tact for what is humorous, that is really delightful.”—Metrepo- 
titan. 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CXIX. is just published. 

Contents: —1. Moore’s Life of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Moore— 
2. Fanaticism, by the author of Natural History of Enthusiasm— 
3. Cunningham's Lives of British Artists: Progress and Pros- 
pects of British Art—4. Professor Heeren’s Researches on the 
Ancient Asiatic and African Nations—5. Journal of a West 
India Proprietor —6. Cary’s Poetical Translation of Pindar —7, 
O’Brien on the Round Towers of Ireland—8. Mrs. Somerville on 
the Connexion of the Physical Sciences — 9. Lyte’s Poems — 10. 
Trade of Britain with France—11, Patronage of Universities, 
Foreign and Domestic—12. On the Proposed Introduction of 
Poor-Laws into Ireland. 

London, Longman and Co.; Edinburgh, A. and C. Blaek, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 








(BUIRSHANE “AT HOME!” a new 


family Album of Fun, in three vols. post 8vo. hand- 

somely bound, with gilt edges, price 2/. 2s. is now ready. 
“ This is a most delightf ling panion, and, taking 

i i number and the quality of the 
engravings, marvellously cheap — the literary portion is un- 
usually good — indeed every page of the work is redolent of fun.” 





into 





er. 

*,* Vols. I. and Il. having been reprinted, any volume may 
now be had separate, to complete sets. 

W. Kidd, 14, Chandos Street, West Strand. 

#,* The great popularity of this little work having caused a 
misunderstanding between the two brothers— Cruikshank,— they 
have endeavoured to throw the onus upon the publisher, who, 
having no other means of setting the public right, has reprinted 
the correspondence which has appeared in the Spectator news- 
paper, leaving the public to determine which of the two is the 
Pre Simon Pare.” The following appeared on the 19th of 

Til i 

“ To the Editor of the Spectator. 

London, April 17th, 1834. 

Sir, — In your paper of last Sunday, in reviewing a work of my 
brother’s, you go on to notice his imitators, and state that I am 

s fame. Now this censure ought to fall upon 

whom I have been employed, and not upon 

‘om wishing to trade upon my brother's fame, 

it has ever been my earnest request to the publishers that my 

Christian name, ‘* Robert,” should be advertised with the works 

I illustrate, and which they promised to do; but I regret to 

observe, they have very frequently failed in the performance of 
that promise. 

As respects the work styled “Cruikshank at Home,” I feel 
called upon to state, that [ wa’ ntirely ignorant of the title till 
the book was put into my hands, after its publication; and that, 
from the very unusually small price offered to me by the pub- 
lisher for drawings, merely in outline (as he termed it,) I na- 
turally presumed they were intended for some slight cheap pub- 
lication, that would have borne some fair proportion to the small 
remuneration I received for my services. 

Allow me, Mr. Editor, to assure you and the public generally, 
that in my engagement with the publisher of ‘* Cruikshank at 
Home,” I made one condition, which was understood by both 
parties to be paramount to all others; which was, that in every 
place where my name was printed it should be “* Robert Cruik- 
shank ;" and any thing short of that I neither could nor would be 
satistied with; and a dissatisfaction I lost no time in plainly 

g to the publish 
I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
ROBERT CRUIKSHANK. 

In answer to which, Mr. Kidd immediately returned the fol- 

lowing letter, addressed to the Editor of the Spectator: — 
To the Editor of the Spectator. 

Sir, — Having given insertion to a letter from Mr. Robert 
Cruikshank, on the subject of a little work which I am now 
publishing, (illustrated by him,) you will, doubtless, permit me, 
through the same channel, to reply to the statement he has put 
forth, which, should it remain uncontradicted, might prove of 
serious injury to me in my capacity of publisher. It was ori- 
winally agreed upon between us that the work, which was to be 
entitled ** Cruikshank at Home,” should be published in one 
volume, and contain twenty-three engravings, inclusive of a 

ig, rep & Mr. Cruikshank in his own study. On 
number being completed and delivered over, Mr. Cruik- 
shank represented to me, that as he was about to publish a 
copper-plate engraving of the ship called the ‘¢ Great Harry,” to 
be dedicated by permission to her Royal Highness the Duchess 

Kent, he was particularly anxious, in the meantime, to add to 
his fame by the publication of his “ At Home,” and requested, 
as a great favour, that as the drawings were made in his very 
best manner, (and not merely in outline,) they might be beau- 
tifully engraved. This request was acceded to, and to render 
him a still further service, the original number of designs was 
increased to upwards of one hundred, and the book brought out 
in the most handsome form possible, and in three volumes in- 
stead of one — of course, at my own expense, which he seems to 
forget. As for the stipulation, “ that the Christian name, Ro- 
bert,” should be affixed to the work, this is positively untrue, 
though, on reference to the very first volume, it will be fonnd I 
have chosen to affix it. 

The sum named for the drawings was not only not objected to, 
but most readily accepted by Mr. Cruikshank, whose reply was, 
that ‘‘ he must now leave off working for the ‘ Penny Casket,’ 
and similar inferior publications, and devote himself entirely 
to this job, till it was completed.” ‘Two witnesses were present 
on this occasion. At all events, having furnished more than 
four times the number of drawings first agreed for, Mr. C. 
cannot, I think, have any just cause for complaint. It is a 
somewhat singular circumstance that Mr. Cruikshank called at 
my house on the morning of the very day on which he dates his 
letter to you, and appeared on such friendly terms, that I readily 
obli him with a trifling loan that he required! am, there- 
fore, the more surprised at the nature of his communication to 
you, and but for his signature, can hardly believe that the 
sentiments expressed are his own, I beg to apologise for thus 
troabling you; and am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM KIDD. 

14, Chandos Street, West Strand, April 21st, 1834. 


90 sys 
ODDRIDGE’S (Reverend Philip) DE. 
VOTIONAL LETTERS, SACRAMENTAL ME- 
DITATIONS, LECTURES on PREACHING, &c. in one 
closely printed 8vo. volume, (now first published.) 

“ We are giad to the of this work. The 
publication of such letters as these is a very acceptable service 
rendered to the public. His ¢ Lectures on Preaching,’ in par- 
ticular, deserve the greatest consideration from our own clergy, 
and his criticisms will be read with general interest.”— British 

















lagazine. 
“ These, the best productions of the amiable and immortal 
Doddridge, have never before appeared under such decided 
vantages, and in such a cheap and elegant form. They will 
= — to the church as long as the world stands.”— Bvangelical 
lagasine. 
W. Kidd, 14, Chandos Street, West Strand. 


UMMER RAMBLES—KIDD'S 
PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANIONS. 

N.B. The publisher of these unique little works having ex- 
pended, in their production, between six and seven thousand 
pounds, respectfully solicits public attention to their Low Prices, 
as well as beauty — The Isle of Wight, Brighton, Hastings, Ton- 
bridge Wells, Southampton, &c. &c. &c. 

% A correct Catalogue may be had on application to 
W. Kidd, 14, Chandos Street, West Strand. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
National and Social Education. 
NEW WORK BY SILVIO PELLICO. 
In a few days, 
HE DUTIES of MEN. 
By the Author of «« My Ten Years’ Imprisonment.” 

With a Life of Pellico, embodying the ‘‘ Additions” by his fel- 
low-captive, Maroncelli. Embellished with a Portrait of the Au- 
thor, on Steel, and a View of the Castle of Spielberg. From the 


Italian, 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, 
Author of the = Landscape Aunual.” 
ric 


e 58. 
Messrs. Longman and Co.; Richter; and to be had of all 
ksellers, 


On Saturday, April 19, was published, 
HE PRINTING MACHINE; or 
, Companion to the Library, Be. III. price 44. Thi. 
Number is a Su ment devoted to the subject of Librari 
the Many, and Pes weet of Libraries for 
1, An Address to the Subscribers to the Windsor and Eton 
Public Library. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, K.G.H.—9, An Ad 
dress to the Subscribers to the same Institution. By Charles 
Knight—3. An Introductory Lecture, delivered at the openin, 
of the Sydney Mechanical School of Arts, New South Walee 
April 93d, 1838. By the Rev. Henry Carmichael, A.M.—4, Mer. 
cantile Lecture delivered before the Mercantile Association of 
New York in 1832. By Gulian C. Verplanck. 


Also, 
The Printing Machine; or, Companion to 
Library, No. 1V. price 4d. Containing— 
1. Address — 2. Spain — 3. Miss Austen's Novels—4. On the 





To be published on the 26th instant, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
with Engravings, 


UGGESTIONS for the ARCHITECTU- 
RAL IMPROVEMENT of the WESTERN PART of 


LONDON. 
By SYDNEY SMIRKE, F.S.A. &c, 
Priestley and Weale, High Street, Bloomsbury. 





On May | (to be continued monthly, at 1s. 6d.), No. L. of the 
RDENER’S MAGAZINE, and 
Register of Rural and Domestic Improvement. With 
Wood Engravings. 

Conducted by J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. H.S. &c. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Also, on May 1, No. XXXIX. of the 

Magazine of Natural History. By J. C. 


Loudon. Published every T'wo Months, at 3s. 6d. 





In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo, 
IVINE PROVIDENCE; or, the Three 
Cycles of Revelation, shewing the perfect Parallelism, 
Civil and Religious, of the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian 
Eras; the whole forming a new Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity. 
By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 
ector of Boadleigh. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 





In a few days will appear, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
‘WHE CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN 
JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. Bishop of Limerick, with Alexander 
Hood, Esq. from 1799 to 183). 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 





THE SACRED CLASSICS. 
Edited by the Rev. R. CATTERMOLE, B.D. and the 
v. H. STEBBING, M.A. 
On the Ist of May, Vol. V. of the Series, price 3s. 6d. elegantly 


bound, 
ISHOP HALL’S most admired 
TREATISES, viz. 

Heaven upon Earth—Devout Soui—The Christian—Select 
Thoughts—Meditation on the Love of Christ—and the Soul's 
Farewell to Earth. 

With an Essay and Notes, by the Rev. R. Cattermole, B.D, 

°- The greater part of these beautiful productions are to be 
purchased only in the complete editions of Bishop Hall's volumi- 
nous and expensive Works. 

Vol. I. The Liberty of Prophesying, by Jeremy Taylor, D.D. 
With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. RK, Cattermole, B.D. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Vols. Il. and III. Cave’s Lives of the Apostles, with an Essay 
and Notes, bythe Rev, H. Stebbing, M.A. Price 3s. 6d. 

Vol. IV. Bates’s Spiritual Perfection; with an Essay, by the 
Rev. J. Pye Smith, D.D. Price 3s. 6d. 

«* We need not say a word in favour of the style in which this 
admirable series of works = up, because every one who beholds 
it, acknowledges it as one of the wonders of this economical age.” 
—Cumberland Pacquet, 

Hatchard and Son; Whittaker and Co.; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Cum- 
ming, Dublin. 

MEMOIR OF HENRY SALT, Esq. 
On the 29th instant, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, the 
x +o YAY 
IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
HENRY SALT, Esq. F.R.S. &c. His Britannic Majes- 
ty's late Consul-General in Egypt. 
By JOHN JAMES HALLS, Esq. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 





On the 29th instant, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
K W O 


R j. .§ 


« I see how Ruin, with a palsied hand, 
Begins to shake this ancient house to dust.” 
Yorkshire Tragedy. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 


D; 


On May 1 (to form 12 monthly Parts, at 5s.), Part III. of a 
NCYCLOPZDIA of GEOGRAPHY; 
prising a pl Description of the Earth, Phy- 
sical, Statistical, Civil, and Political ; exhibiting its Relation to 
the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History 
of each Country, and the Industry, Commerce, Political Institu- 
tions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. 
By HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E. 





Assisted in 
Astronomy, &c. by Professor Wallace. 
eology, &c. by Professor Jameson. 
Botany, &c. by Professor Hooker. 
Zoology, &c. by W. Swainson, Esq. 

With Eighty-two Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall: and upwards 
of 1000 other Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by Swainson, 
T. Landseer, Sowerby, Strutt, &&c. representing the most re- 

kable Objects of Nat d Art in every Region of the Globe. 
*_° Prospectuses may be had, and Specimens seen, at all 
the principal Booksellers. 
London; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 








Cc of the Physical Sciences. By Mrs. Somerville— 5, 
Letters and Essays in Prose and Verse — 6. Curiosities of Litera. 
ture. By J. D'Israeli, Esq. D.C.L. F.S.A. —7. History of the 
Revolution in a in 1688. By the Right Hon. Sir James 
Mackintosh — 8. History of the Middle and Working Classes — 
9. Brief Notices of New Books—10. Miscellany of Facis. 

London: Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate Street. 

On the 29th instant, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HE LIFE of a SOLDIER. A Narrative 


of Twenty-Seven Years’ Service in various Parts of the 
: 


By a FIELD OFFICER, 
“« The story of my life, 
The battles, sieges, fortunes, I had passed, 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ th’ imminent deadly breach.” 
; Shakespeare, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
NEW EDITION. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo0. 
NGLAND and FRANCE. 
A comparative View of the Social Condition of both 
Countries, from the Restoration of Charles II. to the present 
‘ime. 
By the Editor of Madame du Deffand’s Letters. 
ichard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 


World. 


‘On the Ist of May, foolscap 8vo, with Etchings, price 2s. 6d. 
AYS and LEGENDS of IRELAND; 
being the Third Monthly Number of National Lays and 
Legends. By V T 8. 


No. ]. 
No. 2. 


** Lays and Legends of Germany.” 
‘¢ Lays and Legends of France.” 
No. 3. “ Lays and Legends of Ireland.” 
No. 4. “ Lays and Legends of Spain,” will 


appear on the Ist of June. 

«© We are gind that Mr. Thons has undertaken the task of col- 
lecting the * Lays and Legends of various Nations.’ He is admir- 
ably fitted for the task, for he has fine taste and great industry.” 
—Literary Gazette. 

*¢ Pleasant, i and racy.”—Spectator. 

Published by G. Cowie, 312, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers. 








THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
On the ist of May, complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and embel- 
lished, price 6s. printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 


HE HEIRESS of BRUGES. 
Ry T. C. GRATTAN, Esq. 
Forming the 39th Vol. of 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 
Publishing monthly; forming a Collection of 
THE BEST MODERN WORKS OF FICTION, 
Chiefly by Living Writers. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn). > 





Family Library. ™ 
On the Ist of May will be published, Vols. XLI. and XLII. of 
the Family Library, being 


NIVERSAL HISTORY; from the 


Creation of the World to the beginning of the present 


Century. 
By the late ALEXANDER FRASER TYTLER, 
Lord Woodhouselee. ; ' 
To be comprised in Six Volumes of the Family Library. 

This work comprehends the whole Course of Lectures on Uni- 
versal History, delivered, with so much success, by Lord Wood 
houselee, while Professor of Civil History, and Greek and Roman 
Anti yuities, in the University of Edinburgh. His well-knowy 
« Elements of History” are the heads or outlines of this Course o 
Lectures; and these have been so favourably received, as to have 
gone through Ten Editions in this country, besides — 1e- 
prints in America; and to have been adopted, as @ text-book, in 
the English as well as Scotch Universities. ; 7 b 

The extended work itself is now for the first time given to ve 
Public. The preparation of it for the press was the last of the 
literary labours of its distinguished Author. E 

As there is no Universal History now in the hands of the «a 
lish reader, except an enormous collection occupying ae 
thirty large octavo volumes, the production of a compact Sef 
elegant epitome—not prepared, hastily, to meet the deman' . 
the hour—but the result of the life-long thought and exertion - 
most accomplished man of letters—can hardly, it is gage 
fail to be considered as filling up an important blank in 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. 4- SCRIPES;« 
the LITERARY GAZETTB OFFICE, 7, Wellington Su” 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxfe ; 
Street; sold alao by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Bachange: - 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. “= tes 
Black, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Pa r at 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow , and J. Cumming, Dublin.— Age 
for America, O. Rich, 19, Red Lion Square, London. 


J MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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